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History OF THE NEGOTIATION OF THE FLORIDA TREA 
ry. A gentleman of the state of ‘I'enessee, by letter, a 
few weeks since called upon us for our authority for 
making certain statements in the Register in relation to 
the history of the negotiation of the Florida Treaty, by 
which the boundary between the United States and} 
Mexico, (now Texas) wasestablished In reply we fur- 
nished so much of information as we had at hand at the 
moment. The Boston Atlas of the 9th instant, just 
received, contains the report of a speech delivered at a 
meeting of the “Young Men’s Whig Club.” of that city 
by Joun Quincy Apams, which was devoted almost ex- 
clusively to that subject, and furnishes authentic hisfory 
of the whole negotiation. It occupies five columns_of 
the Atlas. We shallinsert itin our next. Mr. Adams 
is very severe In his remarks on Aaron V. Brown, and 
certainly handies General Jackson’s letter of the 12th of 
February, 1843, “without gioves.” 





Consu, GENERAL OF Hampure. -4lbert Schumaker 
E5q- of Baltimore, has been recognized as such, by 
the president of the United States. 

BRITISH OUTRAGE ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. Com- 
plaint against the commandant of the British brig 
of war Alert, on the coastof Africa has reached us. 
Captain P.C. Dumas of the brig Cyrus, is the com- 
plainant, in this case, and as we see his arrival an- 
nounced as a passenger in the Oriole, at N. York, 





we shall no doubt have his statement of the case in| 
full. In the meantime, we have an account from) 
Rio Janeiro, that the British commander abandoned | 
the Cyrus and that she was immediately taken pos-| 
session of by the Portuguese and filled with slaves, | 
confirming the statement of the British captain to} 
Capt. Dumas, that the latter would not show papers | 
because he had sold the vessel to the Portuguese for | 


that object. 


Jupicrau Decistons. The private mail case.—| 
Judge Randall, U. S. district court Philadelphia, | 
on the 7th instant, reviewed at full length, the forty | 
cases against James W. Hall, for carrying letters | 
out of the regular mail, on a post route, for profit, 
an@ confirmed the verdicts against him, for the pen- 
alty, $50 each, amounting to $2000. Apparently dif- 


cisions having been made differently in Massachusetts 
and elsewhere. The case will no doubt be taken to 
the supreme court. 


Legal Decision. Judge King, of the circui court 
of common pleas, Philadelphia, on the 5th inst. de- 
cided, that minor children residing in the U. States 
become citizens when of age, in virtue of their fath- 
er’s act of naturalization. The act of 14th April 
1802, as well asa decision of the supreme court in 
Cranchi’s reports, is express to this effect. It corro- 
borates the following. 

_ALIEN MINORS. Important legal opinions. A ques- 
tion sometimes occurs at the polls, as to citizenship, 
of which the following furnishes an elucidation. 

My opinion has been requested upon this question: 
“Are the children of parents naturalized under any 
existing law of the U. States, who were under twen- 
ty-one years of age at the period of the parents’ na- 
turalization, entitled, themselves, to the privileges of 
citizenship?’ J} have no doubt, aot the most remote, 
that they are. The question turns altogether upon 
what is to be considered the true construction of the 
naturalization act of congress of the 14th of April, 
1802, and especially, of the 4th section of that act. 

1 am sure that it admits of but one interpretation, 
and that is, that no matter under what law,or at 
What period, if the parents are naturalized, their 
children, if then under age, are, at once, and by vir- 
\ue of thatsection, made citizens. Vhis seems to 
Vol. XVII—3ig. 6. 


then, as my decided opinion, that the construction I 





me to be perfectly clear as well from the obvious 
motive of the provision, as from the terms used. 
The parent is considered as the head of the family, 
and as representing all of them who, when he be- 
comes naturalized, are infants. At his death, intes- 
tate, the law designed that his children should be his 
heirs, and they could only be so, by making them, 
by favor of the citizenship of the parent, themselves 
citizens. The children over twenty-one, and of 
course capable of determining and acting for them- 
selves, are excluded from the benefit of the section, 
but minors, who have no legal or supposed capacity, 
were intended to be made capable of inheriting their 
father’s estate, by favor of his citizenship. 1 repeat 


give the law is the correct one, and I know that such 
has been, and is, the interpretation given to it by all 
the courts in Baltimore, federal as well as state. So 
well settled indeed is the question considered by 
them, that | am sure, except as a matter of courtesy, 
they would not hear an argument against it. 
REVERDY JOHNSON. 





Bait. 10th Sept. 1844. | 


From the examination of the act of congress re- | 
ferred to in the above opinion, I do not hesitate to | 
say that I fully and entirely concur therein—and | 
shall be governed in my action by the views therein | 
expressed in all cases brought before me. 

R. H. MARSHALL. 





Sept. 12, 1844. 





THe Cueroxess. A letter from Fort Gibson, states 
that a council of the Rogers party of Cherokees, was 
to be held on the 24th ult. at the mouth of Illino creek 
and that the Ross party were determined to prevent 
its being held. 


| 





Somertuinc New. A procession of some twenty or | 
thirty United State sailors paraded our streets yester-. 
day with music, and flags, bearing the insignia of | 
Poikery, (one of them, itis said, was painted on board | 
the Pennsylvania.) The men conducted themselves 


peaceably, and made no noise but with their music, | 


|except when they passed the dwelling of some dis-| 


tinguished ‘‘democrat,” when they cheered. We do, 
not find fault with these men. Sailors are not poli- | 
licians per se. We only wish to know whether they 
were datailed for dugy as a ‘‘Polk and Dallas” recrui- 
ting party. [Norfolk Herald. 





Naya Depot at Mempuis, TEeENNesser. The | 
Louisville Journal states that the naval commission, | 
consisting of Capt. Rousseau, Commander Adams, ' 
and Lieutenant Johnson, have just secured the titles | 
for the site of the navy yard at Memphis, and the) 
titles have been forwarded for the approval of the | 
government. The whole cost of the site was $20,000, | 
the city of Memphis liberally contributing its inte- | 
rest in the commors in front of the city. The com- 


should the whole be completed according to the plan’ | 
the effect from the river will be very fine. 


eee 


THE NAVY.. 





August, all well. 

‘Lhe Lexington, store ship, arrived at N. Yorks on 
the 7th, from Gibraltar. 

The Saratoga, sloop , Cap. Tatnall, was at Por.o 
Praya, (Cape de Verds) on the 23d July, and would 
remain some weeks. 


Internal navigation. The sloop St. Albans, built | 


at St. Albans, on lake Champlain, Vermont, of over 
60 tons burthen, reached Cleveland, Ohio, on the 30th 
ult.on her voyage through the interior to N. Orleans. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 
Maine. Fecundity around Fort Kent. Dr. Weather- 








Five adjoining married couples have had in all forty 


children, of whom thirty five are living. A man 
immediately opposite the fort, on the other side of 
the river, has twenty seven by two wives, the second 
of whom bore fourteen. Lareut Ferriaund, at Green 
river, has had twenty five children by one wife, no 
abortion. B Le Crog had nineteen children in eigh- 
teen years, and of these five pairs were twins. Pierre 
Richou has had six in three years—three pairs were 
twins, all now living at Shattaquioi, six miles below 
the fort. In one house is a woman with five children 
under three and a half years, one twin and one trip- 
let birth. Her husband was then expecting soon to 
be presented with another pair of the “pretty prat- 
tlers.”” The probability is that “Ould Ireland” can 
hardly hold a candle to the Madawaska plantation in 
either the production of children or potatoes. 





Vermonr. Election Complete. Full returns give 

the following aggregate votes. 
. 1843. 

Whig. Loco. Abol. W. aw 

o bot a bh 4 

= 2 2 2s 

“2 > ss = 2 = 

6 oe oe 

Bennington, 1852 1659 210 1622 1572 150 

Windham, 2857 1937 474 2566 2091 332 

Rutland, 3532 1785 479 3112 1786 316 

Windsor, 4726 2119 728 3323 2382 566 

Addison, 2591 S811 572 2015 897 509 

Orange, 2395 26t5 610 2164 2766 553 

Chittenden, 2120 1680 512 1994 1852 241 

Washington, 1767 2344 444 1594 2456 223 

Caledonia, 1869 1994 213 1605 1938 145 

Franklin, 2129 1733 388 1854 1767 183 

Orleans, 1254 993 440 1165 1054 230 

Lamoille, 548 920 517 480 960 358 

Essex, 410 493 «=1T) 379 = =6470 2 

Grand Island, 310 224 3 288 194 0 





Total, 23,469 21,061 5,616 24,761 22,185 3,810 
Whig over Loco 7,308, do Jast year, 2,575. 

Legislature complete. Senate—21 whigs, 9 locos.— 
House of Representatives—131 whigs, 66 locos, 8 
Abolitionists—33 towns unrepresented. Whig ma- 
jority on joint ballot, 69. 

The whig vote has increased 3,608 since last year, 
the abolition vote has increased ],807, while the loco 
vote has fallen off 1,124. 





New York City. Statistics. The new city direc- 
tory, according to the Tribune, contains 60,188 names, 
and 56,489 alterations from last year The number 
of foreign consuls inthe city is 47; banks 32, with a 
total capital of $27,480,900. Insurance companies 
71, total capital $20,597,034. Ofthese 18 are marine 
insurance companies, total capital $3,574,517—47 
are fire insurance companies, total capital $9,022,517, 


ae ; missioners have devised a plan forthe works, and |and 6 are life and trust companies, iotal capi 
ferent opinions are entertained by other Judges, de- | P , cand 6 : P , pital 


$8,000,000. The number of churches is 193, and 
which are classed as follows: African 8, Baptist 22, 


| Congregational 5, Dutch Reformed 19, Friends 4, 
| Jewish 6, Lutheran 3, Methodist Episcopal 22, Asso- 
The Boston frigate, was at Montevideo on the 4th | 


ciate Methodist Protestant 1, Presbyterian 27, Re- 


|formed Presbyterian 3, Associate Reformed Presby- 
| terian 2, Associate Presbyterian 2, Protestant Episco- 
| pal 30, Roman Catholic 15, Unitarian 2, Universalist 
/ 4, Welch 4, Miscellaneous 16. Number of Ministers 
,201.Schools connected with the churches 10. Moral 


and Religious Societies 39. Periodicals 46. News= 
papers 63. Lines of Packets 98. 





Mary.ano.—Election. Returns having been re- 
ceived since our last, from Somerset and Worcester 
counties, we now insert the entire vote. 

Somerset County. For Governor—Pratt (whig) 


| 1335, Carrol] (Loco) 1031, 304 majority for Pratt. 
spoon, of the U. States army, now at Fort Kent, in| 


Delegates—Four whigs elected by an average ma- 





Maine, remarks in a letter, that for two months not 
one of the men at Fort Kent has been confined to bed 


by sickness even for a single day, and the same good 


health seems to prevail in the surrounding country. 
This, he says, is tc more tobe wandered at, on 
seeing the crowd of little unvaccinated wretches that 
swarm around the door of every log hut, half clothed 
and but poorly fed on sour black bread and potatoes. 
Nothing has astouished bim so much as the large 
families that are foud amongthe French inhdbitants, 


jority of 335 votes. 





Whigs. Locos. 
Long 1354 | Miles 1023 
; Philips 1324 | Horsey 926 
Lankford 1324 | Donoho 917 
Williams 1322 | Wolford 1019 


Worcester County. For Gevernor—Pratt 1487 
Carroll 1044, majority for Pratt 442. 

Delegateea—Four whigs elected by an majority of 
301 votes. . 
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: nance of the whigs in the senate certainly for four,; — Districting for Congress. The question for district 
Hey 1451 | Whaling 1099 | and probably for six years, is secured by ‘the reusit| ing the state for choosing representatives to congress 
; re 1436 | Holland 1079 | of this election. instead of electing as at present by general ticket, 
sa en, pn entel sees HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 3 me made . — . —- oy ion - the le. 
* 1843. 1844. gislature; the whigs and the softs in favor the hards, 
GUBERNATORIAL ELECTION. Counties W. L.F. W. L.F._ jor Bentonians inn? to districting. A decided 
= 1841. 1844. Allegany 1 3 0 4 majority of members in favor of districting have been 
" . te F. — L. : Anne Arundel 2 3 5 0 elected. 
slap oe Amare ngeer. Rem Corti Balimereciiys Ak 8 ELECTION OFFICIAL. 
Anne Arundel 1287 1476 1730 1659 | Calvert 1 2 3 Thirty five River Counties. 
Baltimore city 6386 7435 7968 9190 | Caroline 9 1 3 ; Legislature. Governor, 1844. President, °40. 
reels pi rey ‘Tes “2 2153 2902) Cecil 0 4 0 4 House. (Soft.) (Hard.) 
Caroline 05° BSt” sD BB LOarven “a - : : W. L. Allen. Edw'ds. Har. V.B. 
Carroll 1444 1618 1831-1731 Dorchester geo Udy bivos Bodh hag, og Se SP i SRR dn 
Gel jigs das Hess Taes| Rovio an re ee 
iarles 613 430 = 761 560 | Kent 
Dorchester 1142 816 ~—«1328-~—-976| Montgomery Pesca Gein: run Cae i ares an I 
Frederick 9593 789 3132  3104| P. George's a 4 0 Cape Girardeau 0 2 489 903 455 764 
Hartford 1114 1160» -1490-~——«'1411| Queen Anne 2 gy ouge oe a a a a 
Kent 597 486 «= 701_~=S«544| Somerset ee eee Gee fe ay a i Gi eae Ee + 
ontgomery 909 730 1085 — 905|St Mary's 3 > ' 206 
Prince George’s 835 62 0 3 0 Clay 2 0 982 94 457 649 
Queen huioe’ 702 716 759 745 Washin ton ° : ; : me oo oe: oe 
Somerset 1134 802_——«1335——-1031 | Worcester Bist! bes ee vo ee oe 5. Bee. SY Ae ae 
St. Mary’s 743 450 764 1 4 0 4 0 Franklin 02 385 745 355 552 
Palbot 683 7716 779 745 B aa my 1 en : : a — 136 = 636 
ashington 2196 2346 2632 2576 . new Co. 
| Howa 
Worcester 1284 698 1487 ed a aor ye! oath a tt society. We learn from the) prea . me be poe. oh 
a ~| Maryland Colanization Journai, for September, that) Jefferson 1 0 414 420 993 32] 
» SER. ee ee 28,959 rg 34,492 the — November has been fixed upon for the sail. | Lafayette 1 0 685 440 500. 475 
452 | es 4 : e annual fall expedition. The Journal gives, Lewis 1 0 400 399 542 609 
Pesii’s miforit 548 \; “ 0 ptm, as the estimate of the last eight months | Lincoln 1 0 593 566 462 543 
As a proof of the ardour with Gilion sista aitegtae| awa esicgen rihdretteves, Aegis Marion 1 i 853 86689 827 534 
has been conducted in this state, by both parties, it! “The canvass, (to use a current term in these times,, Montgomery 1 0 353 240 344 262 
is only necessary to remark, that nearly seven thou and we can find none better,) between him and the! New Madrid 1 0 = 320 88 = =—363— 194 
sand, amounting to over ten per cent more voles were taken emissaries of abolitionism has been a tedious and Osage ae : in ai9 on 
than ever were taken in the state before. We subjoin | Y21™ One. Attended by maj. Wood, of cape Palmas, | Perry ee Ma Bi ee 
a table showing the number of votes taken at the | he has visited every county on the Eastern Shore, to- Pike a le SE SR ee 
principal elections for the last eight years | gether with Harford, attended by apnointment vari-| Platte 02 © AN SS eS 
: ‘ous public meetings, and conversed freely with the) Ralls 1 0 419 362 400 335 
Counties. 1836 , 1838 | 1840 | 184] | 1844 | free colored people in private. To every candid Ra 0 1 524 = 755 432 563 
i bo aae Ts ssa _.|man, every sincere lover of truth, and every true | St. Charles 20 602 S581 586 459 
Allegany 1631} 1860| 2364! 2124) 2946) friend of our race, the statements of major Wood re-| St. Genenieve 0 1 208 8 8§=303 170 =. 222 
Anne Arundel 2958] 2721) 2988| 2763! 3380 | specting the colony and its inhabitants, based on six- St. Louis 7 0 4172 1962 2515 1874 
Baltimore city {11,370|12,265|14,622| 13,821|17,158 | teev years residence in Africa, have carried convic- | Saline 10 498 415 375 322 
Baltimore county} 4551| 3929] 5561; 3722| 5055/ tion of the utility and humanity of the scheme of co- Scott* 01 434 349 284 500 
Calvert 647| 771| 819} 789} 957) lonization. But there is a class which no arguments, Warren 0 1 259 279 342 348 
Caroline 1668] 1160} 1222) 1156] ja98/or facts can affect or influence; the wiseacres, the | ome, “toon 
Carroll —J] 2983} 3164) 3062} 356) | Plantation, and village black lawyers, a majority of, Total, 32 24 21,109 20,967 16,620 18,509 
Cecil 9112] 2605| 2762) 2483) 3109. the preachers, and the correspondents of northern | Thirteen Northern Counties. 
Charles 770} 1225| 1343) 1043] 139) | abolitionists, who maintain an undeserved influence 4 yo; 01 245 417 hint oe 
Dorchester 1660} 1963} 2220) 1958] 9394 Over the more sober and industrious; with such no- Audrain 1 0 179 193 132 122 
Frederick 6147| 5064] 5581; 5372| 6237. thing can be done. They know all about Liberia, Gajqwell 01 137 180 133 154 
— 2000} 2374] 2590) 2274) vo04 | sth Big Snakes, and African fever; they are kept Gynton* 01 405 406 137 268 
ent 95¢| 1074) 1155! 1083 | posted up by such men as Torrey, Garrison & Co., * 
Montgomery 1451} 1574] 1764) 1639 sae. and their Baltimere colored agents, with all anti-co- Grundy ; - she i kd at 
Prince Georg’s 1178] 1462} 1626) 1460! 1776 | lonization arguments. The conceit and insolence of 1 jn 1 0 335 428 93 935 
Queen Anne’s | 1154] 1327] 1439, 1418| 1505/ these men, proved entirely too much for the patience T ivingston 10 211 378 249 484 
Somerset 1553] 1964) 2360) 1936] 2336 and equinimity of major Wood and he declares, a8 yacon 1 0 336 379 374 500 
St Mary’s 833] 1253] 1310) 1193} 1956) has every other Liberian who has visited America, Monroe 2 0 717 520 815 618 
Talbot 1135) 1330) 1431) 1459 1529 | that no circumstances could induce him ever again Randolph 1 0 539 601 515 «405 
Washington 3974) 4192] 4774| 4542) 5212/10 Urge the colored people of Maryland to emigrate- Scotland 0 1 277 386 new co 
orcester 1573] 2035 a 39] 953, | Notwithstan ing all the annoyance experienced from ) 
| ks | . mae so a | this weg rete the visit of pater Wood to this wr p - a oo ao 
48,019) 55,1291 62, ‘ _country has been productive of much good, Inde-— 5 f 
. Bite - carlichbadenisds | pendent of those who have concluded to emigrate ache : ¢ a P gi Mert 
A still stronger proof of the effort made by both | the present season, many have been induced to take Twenty-nine Southern Counties. 
parties, is the singular fact, which will be seen on| the matter into serious consideration, and have de- Barry 0 1 107 442 98 436 
referring to the tables, that in every county and city, termined at once to set about extricating themselves Bates 0 1 220 302 new co. 
a larger vote was taken for each party, than they had | from circumstances which now vind them to this Benton 0 1 317 507 150 8501 
ever before taken in the same county and city. country, and prepare to emigrate at some future pe- Camden 0 1 76 284 new co. 
Another rather uncommon circumstance was, that riod. Although it is not probable that the expedi- Crawford 0 | 293 294 240 264 
each party came to the polls in unbrokep rank, solid | tion will be as large as the two last preceding, yet Dade 0 1 307 603 new co, 
phalanx. There was not one candidate but what} 2y deficiency of numbers wiil be more than com- Decatur e 3 193 54 new co. 
was regularly nominated as the candidate of the| pensated for, by the character and standing of the| Green 0 1 429 694 171 432 
party, except in St. Mary’s fora senator, where two | emigrants; many of whom are well educated for their Henry 1 0 237 253 299 421 
whigs but no political opponent was run. a) have a high reputation for industry, integrity, Jasper 1 0 201 388 new co. 
; and mental capacity. Let it be recollected by all Johnson 2 279 507 225 374 
and anak eed cee hold. who have entered their names, and all friends of the Madison 0 1 165 423 152 275 
ing their seats for six years. The leet: cameah gent Ee interested in any who are to emigrate this Miller 01 48 411 21 317 
composed of 13 whigs and 8 locos, and of those whose of No. oe G VRROT WAN speNttvery SRel Se. SRe ER | Pp ; io oo yi D4 
time expired, 4 were whigs and 3 were locos. The|° ee . 
; ; ree —- Niangua 0 1 97 294 new Co. 
v 
pm aga mo ae ne a _Missourt. Constitutional Convention. The ques- | Pettis 01 215 326 156 262 
C. Quinn Esq. has been returned by a majority of 11 tion submitted to the vote of the people of this state, Polk 0 1 342 8= 994 241 860 
: at the recent election whether to call a convention to} Pulaski i 153 375 196 729 
votes, the Frederick papers say will be contested,on mye ‘ f i. 
acccunt of some thirty or forty ballots having been amend the constitution, and to equalize representation | Ripley | 0 1 117 176 15 = 325 
rejected by the judges of election, because the initial amongst the several counties, has been decided in the St. Clair — v i 161 335 new co. 
J. was omitted as the middle name of Mr. Ross, the affirmative by a large majority in spite of the opposi-|St.Francois 1 0 202 226 221 199 
whig candidate, which if counted, would have given tion of Mr. Benton and most of his friends. Shannon 0 1 76 275 new co. 
him the seat. However, presuming that Mr. Q This convention is required to meet on the 3d Mon- | Stoddard 0 1 138 = «243 69 308 
entitled to, and wall retein Rid cnat. the senat nl day of November, 1845, at Jefferson city, ‘‘to form! Taney 0 1 105 278 41 258 
ow consist of 15 whigs and 6 leece © WH!) and prepare a new constitution for this state.” The} Van Buren* 1] 945 AT7 908 360 
” i on ae gd mre constitution thus formed, is to be submitted to the | Washington 2 0 608 AT2 479 514 
The six Commenter senators represent Anne/| people, at the election in August, 1846, and if ratifi-; Wayne 0 1 ¢ 383 57 O11 
Arundel, Calvert, Char! #8, Frederick, and Baltimore | ed by them, is to be declared the supreme law of the | Wright 0 J 199 378 new co, 
on and Baltimore city. Ali the other counties, | state, by the legisiature which is to assemble in Nov- ad ---— -——- — rem 
are rs resented by whig senators. The predomi-| ember, 1846. | Total, 525 5,988 11,136 3,384 8,170 
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44 56 31,357 37,008 22,855 29,958 
V. B. maj. 7,103 





counties . ; 
Edwards’ majority. 5,651 
Anti-loco gain, 1,452 
*Softs or conservatives—besides whom, there are 
eral other loco members said to be Anti- Benton. 


BThe St. Louis Republican makes the summary of 


SPURS. 


SBonsumPrioN OF corron Goops 1N THE U. Staves. In 


» official returns as follows: 


Soft. For Governor. Hard. 
arles H. Allen, 31,357 | *JohnC. Edwards, 36,978 
Edwards majority, 5,621 


For Lieut. Governor. 


m. B. Almond, 29,680 | *James Young. 36,307 
Young’s majority 6,627 
For Members of Congress. 
sonard H. Sims 29,225 | *John S. Phelps 36,023 





gustus Jones, 27,226 
tliff Boone, 27,363 | *Sterling Price, 
n Thornton, 








estimate. but presume from all we can learn that the! west. Besides the purchases here for the west many 
quantity kept back is not much if any greater than} parcels have been received and sent forward from 
usual. the northern ports, but we have no correct data for 
Our gross receipts of tobacco during the season, | estimating the quantity. 
as stated above, amount to 82,435 hhds., of which, 
according to the most autheatie data we ean obtain,; Brazim-woop. Consulate Generalof the Empire o 
about 12,000 hhds. were pnt up in the form of strips: | Brazil in the United States, N. York, Sept. 24, 1944, 
The inspections during the year amount to about 47, | The exportation of Brazil-wood from the ports of 
352 hhds. and the actual stock now on hand is 4,859 | Brazil has always been an exclusive privilege of the 
hhds., varying but little from the quantity remaining | Iinperial governament—but as abuses have occurred, 
in the city at the commencenent of the season, of the and some vessels, perhaps through ignorance of the 
previous year’s crop. From these datait will be| Brazilian laws in relation to the trade, have ex port- 





| Seen that some 23 000 hhds. of leaf of our receipts have | ed on private account the said article to foreign ports, 
been forwarded without having been offered for sale 1t is made known to those whom it may concern, 


in this market. For the returns of the quantity in- | that the laws of Brazil forbid entirely the exporta- 
spected, we have to acknowledge our indebtedness tion of the article by private individuals, and imposes 





to the tobacco inspectors. a fine of fifteen dollars aton on each vessel! that 
The accounts from the tobacco producing districts | may take the wood by contraband from any part of 


*James B. Bowlin, 35,590 | in regard to the growing crop are,as usual, somewhat the empire to foreign countries. The fine will be 
35,128 | 


27,635 | *James H. Relfe, 35,010 | look very well, while from other important portions Brazil; for which purpose the government ha; taken 


contradictory—in some sections the crops are sa‘d to enforced even after the departure of the vessel from 


os. B. Hudson, 28,300 | {D.C. M. Parsons, 18,850 | of country, there are serious complaints in conse- | all necessary measures to arrest the uiders and abet- 


John Jameson 

*Elected. tDeceased | 

Ir. Parsons, who Was candidate for congress on 

“regular” ticket, died a few days before the elec- 

,aod Mr. Jameson was nominated in his stead, 

too late to circulate news of the substitution over 
state—so Mr. Sims is elected. 

[New York American. 





“TRADE AND COMMERCE. 








Monthly Commercial Chronicle pages of Hunt’s Mer- 


r Ps . . 
nts Magazine for October, we find a series of calcu- | 


| 


ons from which results the conclusion. that the con- 
ption of cutton goods per head, in the United States, 
ow twenty per cent. less than it was ten years ago. 
hout pretending to have tine at the momentto ex- | 
ne the data from which this result is derived, it may be | 
ght presumptuous in us to dissent from suchrespec’ | 
2 authority, but really itis so contrary to every im- 

sion we have derived from pass ing appearances, | 


{ 
| 
| 


we cannot help suspecting that there is some fallacy | 


wie statement, undetected by its author, or some in- 
@ient wanting to afford a fuli view of the whole sub- | 


Instead of the consumption of cotton goods having | 
jaished twenty per cent. within the last ten years in 


14,995 | quence of unseasonable weather. No estimate there-| tors in the clandestine shipment. 


fore, can be formed at this early peried, even ap: | 
proaching to correctness as to the extent of the. Consul General. 
re ng crop, and we shall attempt none: further | eo siguiente 
than to remark that there is a reasonable prospect | wen ‘s ay 
of our receipts at this port reaching to about the av-| POLITICA L—PRESIDENTIAL. 

erage amount, should the weather during the remain- nc lek Tabs wyae phidaghS ff 1A AARON AS ll 


der of the 3 ; gf Woe 
ble season prove to be generally favora | A CONFIDENTIAL LETTER FROM MR. CLAY PURLOINED 


.AND PUBLISHED. 
Sugar. In our last annual report we remarked | From the Albany Evening Journat. 
that owing to a variety of adverse causes the grow-| The following letter written by the Hon. Henry 
ing crop would be likely to fall materially short of; Clay to his kinsman, Cassius M. Clay, instead of 
the unsually abundant productions of the year previ-! reaching its destination, appeared on Saturday in 
ous, and the result has sustained our anticipations, | “The Democrat,” a locofoco paper published in the 
as the deficiency is about 40,000 hhds. In arriving | city of New York: 
at this result, being without any accurate data of. 
our own, we have availed ourselves of the published | Ashland, Sept. 18th, 1844. 
statement of Mr. P. A Degelos, which gives the, My Dear Str: I received your favor of the 10th 
product of each and every plantation, and the Ssum-/| instant, in which you state that you will be in Bos- 
ming up presents a total of 140,316 hhds. This is) ton on the 19th, where it 1s impossible this letter can 
even a better yield than was generally expected, as) reach you; and [ therefore send it to the Hon. Willis 
the ratioof decrease in the river parishes gave in-| Green, to be forwarded to you. 
dication ofa still greater falling off. But the well I am perfeetly pursuaded of your friendly inten- 
sustained product of Attakapas, together with some tions, and feel grateful for them. But you can 
increase in the cultivation, prevented a more formi- have no conception, unless you had been here, of 
dable deficiency. the injury which your letter to the ‘Tribune’ was 
As concerns the destination of that portion of the , doing; and that was nothing to compare with that 
crop already disposed of, a reference to our tables! which it was likely to inflict upon the whig cause in 
| will show that the whole exports to the market on_/ the states of Tennessee, North Carolina, aud Georgia. 


i 


our Atlantic seaboard scarcely reached 30,000 hhds. Our friend John Speed Smith, as well as others, 


Luiz Henrique Ferrera D’Acuiar, 














[CONFIDENTIAL | 


the portion of the crop still retained on hand in the; and France, and the remaining 200,000 bags were 
interior we have no means of arriving at a correct! taken for the consumption of the west and sonth- 


couniry, we verily believe that almost any man / an amount somewhat Niel tke ieee taken feat déar 
servation would pronounce from appearances, that | by New York alone. This. however, does not in 
i . . , ? fe 


S-ousumption of said goods had increased twenty per | clude the amount exported direct from Attakapas, 


.per head, within that period. It is said that figures | which, in the absence of any official data, we esti- 
riie, but on the contrary they are the veriest liers in | mated at about 4,000 hhds., leaving 103,000 hhds. as 


tion, if they are not rightly arranged. Where. they | the quantity taken for the consumption of the west 
: : ‘’ |and southwest. ra 

sed in large sums, amounting to hundreds of mil- 

, they require great caution to keep them true. How 


1 are sums fizured out most plausibly in support of 


Jn regard to the growing crop we have to remark 
| that itis a culture which is liable to so many vicissi- 
| tudes in its progress to maturity m these latitudes that 
ies and speculations, whose errors hardly any one | no definite opinion can with propriety be ventured at 


thought it even endangered the state of Kentucky.— 
| This effect resulted from your undertaking to speak 
‘of private feelings and those of near and particular 
' friends, and your statement that you had been ten 
years operating in the abolition cause, 

Under these circumstances there was an abso- 
lute necessity for the note which I published, al- 
though I regretted it extremely. I endeavored go 
| to shape it as not to wound your feelings, and I hope 
it did not. 

Had you been here, you would have concurred 





etect, until it comes to be demonstrated by ap- | S° early a period of the season as to the probable re- 
g the test of experiment. Perhupe if the writer of the sult. Nevertheless it is our province. to speak of 
le alluded to, were to apply his process to woollen PCseEP, PreeRec lt. AGN H. Shree Maan lRlenee Sreeeure, 

| Ped rs a Pao en, to be able to state that up to the present moment. 
ted, silk, and linen goods, a similar or even we! they are of the most flattering character for an early 
ct,a larger diminution of consumption of those | and unusually abundant crop. 


s would also appear, and the result would then be, | 





with myself and other friends in thinking it indispen- 
sable. 

You must be well aware of the very great delicacy 
of my position. 

At the north | am represented as an ultra suppor- 
ter of the institution of slavery, while at the south I 


Molasses. The deficiency in the cropof the past| am described as an abolitionist; when I am neither 


one fifth less of clothing per head is now worn by | Year, compared with that of 1843, is believed to be| one nor the other. As we have the same surname, 


eople of this country than was worn ten years ago: 2,000,000 gallons. A glance at our table will show 
pare thet conclusion with the nomber of yards now a immense falling off in the exports to the Atlantic 
sided detatniee dlar ts ike Gas ig | markets, the total amount of 1842-43 being 12,360 
ay 3 CGR, é S required ten | hhds.and 59,900 bbls., against 3,400 hhds. and 36,- 

ago, and we are in a dilemma. 900 bbls. last season. This, with a fair allowance 
ht to be serious, the subject is one of broad impor. | for what may have been shipped to the north direct 
, and it was only with the view of attracting atten- | from Attakapas, would leave about 3,000,000 gal- 
lons for the consumption of the west and south- 


to it, in order to elicit the truth, that we thus noti 
shed a ’ 1C€ | west. 


4 comparison of the actual consumption of the sev” ‘ : : : ‘ 
btaples ured for clothing the acdate of a countrys Coffee. The trade in this article has increased in 
the progress of the use of them respectively, is ne-|2*apid ratio. The great increase 15 in Rio coffee. 
ry toaconsideration of the pulicy proper to be pur- | Indeed, the imports of all other descriptions have 
in rejation to each. declined, which would seem to prove that the con- 
— sumption of Rio is not only on the increase, but that 
From the N. O. Price Current. it is taking the place of other varieties. The first 
RADE Or N.Orieans Tobacco. The table in| cargo of Rio coffee imported direct to this port was 
vast annual report showed the receipts of tobacco | in March, 1835. In 1840, the direct imports had 
ig the preceding twelve months to have been | reached 45,000 bags, and this year they amount to 
J hhds.—the exports in the same time 89 891 
- and the stock on hand on the 3lst August | Cuba and other foreign ports, 52,858 bags, and from 
5) 4873 bhds. At the beginning of the past sea- | the north, for sale, probably about 24,000 bags; ma- 
he estimate of the crop generally ranged from | king a supply of 237, 939 bags. Of this quantity all 
¥ to 100,009 hhds., and the market was in some | has been disposed of except about 17,000 bags, the 
“e perhaps. affected by these estimates; but by re- | present estimated stock of all kinds 6ut of grocers’ 
ce to our table of imports it will be seen that the | hands, of which 12.000 are Rio. About 20,000 were 





@ )'s at this port reach to only 82,435 hhds. As to! sold for shipment to Charieston, Savannah, New York 


161,085 bags. There have also been received from | 


‘and are, moreover related, great use is made at 
the south, against me, of whatever falls from you. 
There, you are ever represented as being my son; 
hence the necessity of the greatest circumspection, 
and especially that you avoid committing me. 

You are watched wherever you go; and every 
word you publicly express will be tortured and per- 
verted as my own are. 

After all, Iam afraid you are too sanguine in 
supposing that any considerable number of the lib- 
erty men can be induced to support me. How can 
that be expected after they have voted against Mr. 
Slade? 

With assurances of my thankfulness for your 
friendly purposes, and with my best respects for 
Mrs. Clay, 1 am truly and faithfully your friend, 

H. CLAY. 

C. M. Cray, Esq. 

This letter was forwarded by the Hon. W. Green 
from Washington, under cover, and sealed to N. B. 
Blunt, Esq. of New York. Mr. Blunt handed the 
letter to Mr. Greeley for Mr. C. M. Clay, whom it 
did not reach, and who first saw itin this locofeco 
paper. Mr Greely was out of town on Saturday, 
but he will no dowot show how the letter got out of 
his possession. 
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Mr.C. M. Clay upon seeing a letter to him in a 
public newspaper, called at the publication effice to 
reclaim his property, but the persons there were 
not authorized, they said, to surrender the Jetter. 
tho’ they admitted it belonged to him. 


Passing over the infamy of violating a seal, for 
which the offenders should suffer the penalty of the 
jaw, we rejoice at the publication of this letter.— 
‘‘Confidential” as it is, there is not a sentiment, 
thought, word, or syllable in it which may not be 
proclaimed to the world. The letter, relating to an 
exciling topic was written toa relative under the 
conviction that its seal protected it from the public 
eye. But that seal has been violated by his enemies, 
and yet, while thus revealing the secret thoughts of 
his heart, there is not a word that we would have 
concealed, and not a sentiment which his friends will 
not cordially approve. 


This letter defines Mr. Clay's position frankly and 
truly. Itshows him now what his whole life has 
proved him to be, a statesman entertaining the sen- 
tuments and opinions of Washington and Jefferson 
in regard to slavery. Those illustrions men, holding 
slavery to be wu national evil, (but then an unavoi- 
dable one) looked forward with enlightened and 
philanthropic nor? to a day of ultimate emancipa- 
tion. So with Henry Clay, who grew up at the feet 
of the father: of the republic. Iu framing the con- 
stitution of the state of Kentucky, some forty years 
ago, Mr. Clay endeavored to fix a limit to the dura- 
tion of slavery. To this hope he has clung through 
life. And recently, in a grossly perverted letter, he 
contemplates the final extinction of slavery through- 
out the Union. 


His sentiments, however, are best expressed in the 
“confidential” letter which comes, with a broken 
seal, to the public, through a locofoco paper. In 
that letter Mr. Clay says that he is ‘-neither an ultra 


supporter of the institution of slavery” on the one hand 


. . . . ’ 
‘nor an abolitionist” on the other. Thisis the true 


position of the whig candidate for president. 
his position is one not only of high principle, but of 
impregnable strength. While Mr. Clay refuses to 
sauction the “itamediate annexation of Texas,” 
that the dominion of slavery may be extended and 
its existence prolonged, he refuses also to sanction 
the proceedings of those who madly and blindly de- 


tible meanness and illiberality. Blair has had the 
letters in his possession for nineteen years. Kendall 
has had access to them, as his garbled extracts prove: 
The senior editor of the Enquirer, if he has not seen 
the letters, has at least had the opportunity of doing 
so, of which he refused to avail hiroself, while his 
slanders were continually repeated, and these letters 
appealed to as containing the evidence to establish 
them. He has been assured for 17 years, by those 
who had read them, that they had no allusion to the 
“bargain;” he has been informed what constituted 
Mr. Clay’s honorable objection to publish them; he 
has -known that they were exhibited years ago in 
Kentucky,to whosoever wished to see them; and yet 
he has persisted for a whole generation, confiding 
still that they would not be published, in demanding 
their publication, and in deducing from Mr. Clay’s 
refusal to publish, the consciousness and the confes- 
sion of guilt! If the annals of party can produce an 
instance of more utter party depravity, than has been 
displayed towards Henry Clay in the long track of 19 
years, by these three men, we know not where to 
look for it. 

Mr. Clay is not only right for departing now, from 
his original resolution of not publishing his letters to 
Blair, but he ought years ago to have surrendered 
the resolution; from the moment indeed that the seal 
of private confidence was broken by Mr. Blair. As 
these letters were made the foundation of criminal 
charges against him, there was no mode of repelling 
these charges, and of vindicating himself, but by the 
production of the letters. A correspondence is no 
longer confidential when one of the parties to it, has 
betrayed the trust reposed in him: nay to make it 
public is often as in this case, the only means left of 
| sustaining innocence, and holding treachery up to 
|merited scorn. All will admire Mr. Clay’s firmness 
and fortitude in bearing for nineteen years, the most 
injurious imputations upon his character, rather than 
clear himself by the commission of an act which he 
_disapproved—that of being accessary to a violation 





passive fortitude is more truly glorious and heroic 
‘than the insensibility to danger which leads the sol- 
|dier to face the cannon’s mouth. No man values an 
honest fame and the good opinion of his country more 
, than Henry Clay, and yet with the power at any mo- 
| ment of repelling the slanders of his dastardly tradu- 


mand the ‘immediate abolition of slavery,” regard: | cers, and of exhibiting them in the odious colors of 


less of the means and the consequences. 
Mr. Clay remarks that every thing he says is 


| libellers and calumniators to the country, he has been 
‘content to suffer for nineteen years under foul and 


a 


sented to the publication (if. they think it proper) of 
these letters, private and confidential as they are ang 
even playful and sportive in their character. That, 
is right in doing this, cannot be doubted, since the 
seal of private correspondence has in fact been by, 
ken; the letters have been seen by hundreds—by all 
indeed, who wished to see them, and the only que’ 
tion is, whether Mr. Clay ought to suffer all the ey, 
of misconstruction, which a longer suppression of 




















































cation of them will refute. But the yavlication i 
now made by me—not without Mr. Clay being ap, 
prised of the purpose, nor without his acquiescence_ 
but still I take the responsibility of the publication, 
Knowing, as he must have known, that the publics, 
tion could only be beneficial to him, he has yet py. 
tiently endured all the calumnies which have hee 
founded on the letters. I now publish them, in o,, 
der to put down, effectually and forever, a yj) 
charge, which has been revived after having beg 
completely refuted, and which has been revived hep 
in Virginia, in the hope that the letters, after so long 
a delay, would not be published. : 

One word as to the euthenticity of the copies whic 
are now published. In 1827, Mr Clay sent copie, 
certified by Mr. Blair, to the late Colonel John Hy. 
rie, of Frankfort, Kentucky, and he put them in th 
hands of Colonel Richard H. ‘T'aylor, also of Fran), 
fort, for public inspection. They were examined by 


fectly accessible to any person who wished to se 
them. It is confidently believed, that no one why 
has examined them ever ventured to assert that the 
contained anything prejudicial to Mr. Clay. Ther 
is, in.truth, nothing in them, which is not substant, 
ally stated in Mr. Clay’s letter to his constituents, of 
the 26th March, 1825, which was printed in Nile? 
| Register at the time, and which is reprinted in Ma}. 
| lory’s life of Clay, vol. 1, page 486. The copies nov 
| sent for publication are copies certified by Mr. Blair, 
now in Colonel Taylor’s hands. It 1s not doubtel 





And of the confidence of private correspondence. ‘This! that the copies are correct. But Mr. Blair is chab 


'lenged to produce the originals, and after showig 
| them to any person acquainted with Mr. Clay’s hani 

| writing, (for example, the hon. Willis Green, or Mr 

| Gales, or Mr. Fendall,) to publish them. It may 

| proper tu to say, that the expression in the first le 
ter—‘*Next, a friend of Mr. Adams coines, with tea 
in his eyes”’—is an allusion tga physical infirmity, 

| which Mr. Adams is, or was then, subject: his tean 
flow involuntarily. Such an allusion could only ha 


“*watched and perverted.” ‘This has been true 1o a unfounded imputations, in preference to transgress- | been in the most confidential letter. 


shametui extent. 
vert the testimony which it violated a seal to obtain. | 
This *‘confidentiat” letter, clandestinely obtained, is | 
produced by his enemies. By it, however let him | 
be judged. We stand firmly and proudly by the man 
whose private sentiments upon the great questions | 
in issue, thus feloniously revealed, contirm and 
strengthen the evidence of his wisdum, patriotisin | 
and philanthropy. Who but an honest man, going | 
abroad with a window in his breast, could pass, not 
only sale, but in triumph, through an ordeal of vio- 
lated confidence and broken seals? | 
= 
THE LETTERS, | 
Which have been so loudly demanded by opponents | 
of Mr. Ciay, for many years; HERE THEY ARE AT | 
Last. 
(From the Richmond Whig.) 
MR. CLAY’S LETTERS TO F. P. BLAIR. 

The reader will be attracted to the perusal of these 
long talked of and fouily misrepresented letters, and 
by the chaste and apposite introductory commentary 
of Mr. Leigh. For nineteen years they have been 
the basis of the most malignant calumnies upon Mr. 
Clay’s public and private character. They are at 
Jength given up to public inspection and now let the 
hardiest of the traducers—let Blair, Kendall, or Rit- 
chie, who from the middle period of life have ad- 
vanced to old age in slandering Mr. Ciay—let either 
of them come before the American people, and ap- 
pealing to heaven to witness his sincerity, say that he 
believes these letters of Mr. Clay contain one tittle 
of proof against his honor as a man, or his integrity 
as a patriot! Neither of the Triumvirate durst do ii! 
We dely them to do it! 


And yet these men for nineteen years, fully aware 
of the true character of these letters, but relying up- 
on Mr. Clay’s continued refusal to publish them, for 
reasons the most highly honorable to his character, 
have persevered in representing them to contain 
damning proof of the “bargain,” and have turned 
Mr. Clay’s refusal to publish them, originating in the 
most pure and lofty motives into admission of guilt! 
Partisans will possibly be found, ready to palliate this 
as they would any cooduct conducive to the interests of 
their party; but all the rest of mankind can entertain 








bul -... Opinion of its Hagiaus dujusta@e aud Coulemp- | his iriends iu 





| of ‘bargain and corruption,’ which was made at the 


But loco focoism cannot now per- | ing what he deemed a proper social rule. When will | 


the Triumvirate and their confederates imitate this 
magnanimity? When will they learn to understand 
or appreciate iv? 


And now let us see, andlet the country mark if 
they will publish these letters, which they have so 
often called for, and so audaciously garbled? 

MR. CLAY’S LETTERS TO MR. BLAIR. 
To the public. 

Some time during last summer, Mr. Clay sent me 

copies of his Jetters to Mr. Blair, written in January, 


1825, and authorised me to show them to any one! 


who might wish to see them. Finding that the charge 


time, and refuted, was revived, and was now serious- 
ly urged against Mr. Ciay, that it was alleged to be 
susceptible of proof under his own hand, and that 
these letters were referred to as containing the proof, 
I caused a notice to be inserted in the Whig, that 
copies of the Jetters were in my hands, and that they 
were open to the inspection of any gentleman of ei- 
ther party. I thought it impossible, that any man 
could read the letters, without seeing and admitting, 
that they contain no evidence prejudicial to Mr. Clay 
—no evidence of any impropriety of thought, word, 
or deed—no evidence of any selfish or persunal feel- 
ing—no evidence of aught but patriotism; and that 
his bitterest fues would be compelled to acknowledge 
this, upon perusal of them. Many of the friends of 
Mr. Clay have called on me, and read these famous 
letters. Not one of his enemies has asked to see 
them, and I have shown them to but one, whodid not 


It may be proper to remark further, that the e 
‘tract which Mr. Kendall is said to have publishe 
as | have recently seen it republished, is to be fou 
in fact, in the first Jetter of Mr. Clay, but it is ga 
bled (whether by design or accident, let others judg 
.so as togive asense the reverse of that whicht 
| writer intended. ‘The genuine letter reads: 
‘Three of the four states favorable to Mr. Cra 
ford are believed to prefer Mr. Adams to the gene 
_(Jackson)— Virginia is one of them—lI ami inclint 
| to think that nearly three-fourths of our delegali 
have yielded to the influences of these views, am 
will vote for Mr. Adams. My friends entertain 0 
the belief, that their kind wishes towards me, will 
the end, be more likely to be accomplished by so! 
stowing their votes. J have however more earneslly4 
treated them lo throw me out of their consideration 
bringing their judgment to a-final conclusion, and 
look and be guided by the public good—If I know & 
self, that alone has determined me. Your represental 
is inclined to concur with us in these sentiments‘ 
views, and if they should meet your approbation, 
I know he has great respect for your opinions, 
would be glad if you would, by the return mail, 
dress a letter to him to strengthen him in his inclil 
tion. Be pleased to show this letter to Critten 
alone.” a 
In the extracts attributed to Mr. Kendall, whic 
have seen, the sentences in ilalics are omitted and 
words are given thus— ad 
‘My friends eniertain the belief, that their k 
wishes towards me, will, in the end, be more like 





ask to see them: they have either been unwilling to 
have any communication with me on the subject, or, 
perhaps they wish to remain in ignorance. 

if 1 am rightly informed, no application has ever 
been made directly to Mr. Clay, by Mr. Blair, or by 
Mr. Linn Boyd, or by any other of that party, to con- 
sent to the publication of these Jetters. Mr. Clay 
would doubtless have consented, if his consent had 
been asked by any of the leaders of the party hostile 
tohim. They have imputed whatever sentiments it 
suited their purpose to impute to Mr. Clay, under the 
impressien that he could not refute the imputations 
they made without violating the sanctity of private 


to be accomplished by bestowing their votes on! 
Adams. Your representative is inclined to coll 
with us in these sentiments and views, and if thé 
should meet your approbation, as I know he has gre 
respect for your opinions, 1 would be glad if ) 
would, by the return mail, address a letter to hin 
strengthen him in his inclination. Be pleased 
show this letter to Crittenden alone.” 

Now, according to this garbled extract, ‘the * 
timents and views,” in which Mr. Blair’s represy 
tative was “inclined to concur,” and as to which . 
Ciay desired Mr. Blair to write a letter to him 
strengthen him in his inclination,” were the “hi 





correspondence under the seal of which the letters 
were written. Overcome by the earnesi entreaties o 
Virginia, dir. Clay has rejuctantly con-| 
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hole, as Mr. Clay wrote 4t, and it will be appa- 
tthe “sentiments and views” in which a 
gsed Mr. Blait’s representative was inciin- 

Ae oncif, and which he wished Mr. Blair to 
trengthen in him, were the sentiments and views 
fated in the letter, which induced Mr. Clay, and the 
ajority of the Kentucky delegation, to prefer Mr. 

adams to Gen. Jackson, and that Mr. Clay diselaim- 
4 all personal views in the course he proposed to 


he W 
ent tha 


mail, address a letter to him, to strengthen him in 
his inclination. Be pleased to show this letter to 
Crittenden. I remain, faithfully, your friend, 

F. P. Brain, Esq. li. CLAY. 


Washington, 29th January, 1825. 

My pear Bratr: | received this morning, your very 
agreeable favor of the 17th inst. A letter from you is 
always refreshing, and I wish that | could entitle myself 
to expect them more frequently, by more punctuality and 
diligence on my part.in our correspondence. My last 
letter informed you of the unction that was unceasingly 
applied to me by all the return cadidates-for the presiden- 
ey—or rather their friends. Since then, I have avowed 
my intention to support Mr. Adams under actual cir- 
cumstances, and thereupon the oil has been instantly 
transformed into vinegar. ‘The friends of , 
(and;the devil kuows who else, for I think if he does not 
preside in their councils, he must be quite conversant 
with them,) have turned upon me, and with the most 
amisble unanimity agree to viluperate me. Tam a de- 
Serter from democracy; a giant at intmgue; have seld 
the w.st—sold myself—defeating General Jackson's 
election to leave open the western pretensions that I may 
hereafter fill them myself—blasting all my fair prospects. 
&c., &c., &c. Fo those are added a thousand other of 
the must gentle, and kind, and agreeable epithets and 
things in the world. 


ke. ; 
d the letters for publication. 
ane 7, 1844. B. W. LEIGH. 


(should be 1825.) 

Washington, 8th Jenuary, 1824. 
My pear sir: I send you, by this day’s mail, Lord 
Reron’s Conversations, which, notwithstanding Mr. 
Walsh’s unfavorable opinion of them, I think you 
ii] find often piquant, and worth, upon the 
hole, an extensive perusal. Besides the literary 
nd critical interest which they possess, they will 
ave the effect of diminishing, though not entirely 
moving, the odium which he brought upon himself 

y his conduct to his wife. 


My position in relation to the friends of the three 
turned candidates is singular enough, and often to 
very amusing. In the first place, they all believe | 














who are themselves straining eve- 
ry nerve toelect Jackson, that the claims of the west 
nat my friends have the power of deciding the ques- | may be satisfied. and I be thereby pretermitted, are ac 
on—and taen, that [ have the power of controlling | cusing me of acting on their own principles. The knaves 
,y friends! Acting upon this supposition, in the cannot comprehend how a man ca: be honest. They 
‘ne hour Iam sometimes touched gently on the | @N0t conceive that I should have sulemly interrogated 
raider Sh friend, (for example, of Gen. Jackson.) My conscience, and asked it to tell me seriously what T 

That it showld have enjoined me not to 


: ‘ought to do! 
ddress me: **My dear si 5S i . : ; ; 

ho will thus a y r sir, all my de- establish the dangerous precedent of elevating, in this 
stage of the republic, a militarv chieftain merely 


ndence is upon you; don’t disappoint us; you | eyrly 


Snow our partiality was for you, next to the Hero, because he has won a great victory! that it should have 


d how much we want a western president!” I[m- ' told me that a public man is undeserving his station, who 


Mediately after,a friend of Mr. Crawford will ac-; wi'l not, regardless of aspersion and calumnies, risk 


st me:—“*The hopes of the republican party are himself for his country! I am afraid that you will think 
yncentrated on you; for God’s sake preserve it; if ™e moved by these abuses. Be notdeceived. I assure 
ou had been returned, instead of Mr. Crawford, | ¥°U that I never, in my whole life, felt more perfect 


ery man of us would have supported you to the CO™Mposure, more entire confidence in the resolutions of 
sthour. We consider him and you as the only | 


my judgment, and @ more unshaken determination to 
nuine republican candidates!” Next, a friend of 


ao up to a ret 4 goes we dear sir, is there an 
<r, ; intelligent and unbiassed man who must not, s ) 
r. Adams comes, with tears in his eyes—*‘Sir, Mr. later, concur with me? Mr. Adam, whe ‘eeepc Hh 
dams has always had the greatest respect for you, should never have selected, if at liberty to draw from the 
nd admiration of your talents; there is no station to ' whole mass of our citizens for a president. But there is 
hich you are not equal—most undoubtedly you | no danger in his elevation. now, or in time to come.~s | 
ere thesecond choice of New England,—and I pray Not so of his competitor, of whoin I ¢_nnot believe that 
pu to consider seriously whether the public good 
nd your own fulure interests do not point most dis- 
ctly to the choice which you ought to make?”— 


the various, difficult, and complicated duties of the chief 
magistracy. I perceive that Iam unconsciously writing 
agen a! on a es may = _— im: 
, ° 5 ies guilt. rat will be the result? You will ask with 
nd kindness? Really, the friends of all the three ectaaty, if not anxiety. 1 think Mr. Adams must be 
intlemen are so very courteous and affectionate, | elected; such is the prevailing opinion Still I shall not 
at I sometimes almost wish that it was in my pow- consider the matter as certain, until the election is over. 
to accommodate each of them; but that being With my best respects to Mrs. Blair, and to Mr. Critten- 
npossible, we are beginning to think seriously of den, I remain truly your friend, H. CLAY. 
e choice which we must finally make. I will tell | 
bu, then, that I believe the contest will be limited! Te ‘“‘Democraric” Mass Meetine ar N. York, 
Mr. Adams and Genetal Jackson. Mr. Crawford’s ; be!d last week, the papers of the party represent as 
rsonal condition precludes the choice of him, if being the largest political meeting ever held in that 
re were no other objection to his election. As City. The Herald says, 
only alternative which is presented to us, it is), ‘‘The annals of political excitement do not, we 
ficiently painful, and I consider whatever choice believe, present anything like a parallel to the scene 
»may make, will be only a choice of evils. To’ presented. Long before the hour appointed ‘or the 


killing 2500 Englishmen, at New Orleans, qualifies for | 9!S_ an tine vee d 
| tariff; all agree there must be discrimination. 


my jips,and I feel constrained to confess my utter 
inability to express in becoming terms my gratitude. 
(Great applause.) We meet to-night, fellow citi- 
zens, in the bonds of a common union—linked to- 
gether in our common brotherhood of spirit and ef- 
fort, all animated by the same feeling—and all | 
trust desirous to attain one object. (Cheers, anda 
cry of “adjourn to the Park,to the Park!”) We 
meet to efface the verdict of the election of 1840 to 
protest against it in the name of our country, of re- 
publican institutions, and of humanity. (Loud 
cheers.) The present contest involves the highest 
considerations—the purity of the constitution, civil 
liberty, free suffrage, justice to adopted citizens, the 
boundary of an extentof our country. It involves 
in an especial manner, whether American industry 
shall be allowed to prosper under the action of gene- 
ral laws, or whether it shall be kept in conflict with 
those laws and subjected to all the hazardsand un- 
certainties of an artificial system. (Renewed cheer- 
ing.) The great restrictive system which overhung 
the world for centuries,.was shaken by American in- 
dependence. Yet the world was still so encom#ass- 
ed by the cloud that its evils were s!owly discerned 
and imperfectly measured. The democratic party 
have ever contended for the freedom of the seas as 
the highway of commerce—for the rights of neutral 
nations—for that extended trade, which should make 
all intelligence the common property of the whole 
world, should compensate the inequalities of climate, 
soil and mineral wealth, and interchange all pro- 
ducts of peculiar skill. But foreign trade, without 
the exaction of duties, has never been asked by a 
single statesman. The regulation of the tariff has, 
indeed, been the subject of earnest discussion—but 
never was there a moment so favorable to its adjust- 
ment as the present. ‘The country is tranquil, and 
refuses to be perpetually excited onthe subject. [a 
1828, when an exorbitant tariff was vainly resisted, 
an attempt to defeat it by making it intolerably bad 
‘failed entirely. In 1832, apprehensions of disunion 
'mingled with the discussion. The country now con- 
templates the tariff without fear, and discusses it 
without passion. It must be settled with regard to 
the interests of the whole country, and by the equal 
protection of all classes of industry. The manufac- 
turer himself is inevery quarter listened to with re- 
spect; and no one harbors a thought of impairing 
his rightful prosperity. Allagree there must nd 

e 
tariff question at the present time is simply, what 
discrimination shall be made? And if the politicians 
who make the tariff a part of their party weapons, 
are expected, there is in the public mind much less 
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| difference than has been presented. 


The interests of revenue requirediscrimination in 
reference to the productiveness of the duty, and in 
| reference to the danger of contraband. Reciprocity 
(may sometimes justify diserimimation by special 
agreements, though very sparingly, and again as e 
measure of coercion 1p extreme cases, though this is 
| justly open to much doubt and consideration. Again 
the condition of our domestic industry asks discrimi- 
nation, and by discrimination obtains protection. But 
the limit of that protection must be a duty for reve- 











thot those gentlemen there are strong personal Meeting, Tammany Hall was densely crowded, and 
jections. The principal difference between them ™#ny thousands of the ‘bone and sinew’ thronged the 
that in the election of Mr. Adams we shall not, Patk and the adjoining streets. There could not 
the example, inflict any wound upon the charac- | have been less than fifty thousand persons in the | 
of our institutions; but 1 should much fear here- | ¢ighborhood of Tammany Hall during the evening, 
Ber, if not during the present generation, that the attendence on the various meetings. 
ection of the General would give to the military; In Tammany Hall itself, the principal meeting, 
irit a stimulus and a confidence that might lead to . (for which the call had been issued, and which had 
$most pernicious results. I shall therefore, with | collected such immense multitudes of people) was 
rat regret, on account of the dilemma in which |held. But then there were also no Jess than seven 
t people have placed us, support Mr. Adams. My | other meetings. Two were held in front of the Hall 
nds are generally so inclined. What has great|of Records,a third in the front of Tammany Hall, 
ight with me, is the decided preference which a | another in front of the theological book store rear 
Jority of the delegation from Ohio has for him {of Dr. Spring’s church, and the fifth at St. John’s 
r Gen. Jackson. If, therefore, Kentucky were ; Hall. Never has such ascene been witnessed in 
vote for the General, it would possidly only have | this city. The torches—the banners—the crowds 
b effect of dividing our friends, without defeating |—the shouting—the great flags streaming across 
imately the election of Mr. Adams. Chatham street—the violent gesticulations of the 
hree of the four states favorable to Mr. Craw-/ orators as the glare of the lamps and torches fell 
i, are believed to prefer Mr. Adams to the Gene-| upon them—the hurrying to and fro of the vast 
Virginia is one of them. I am inclined to think | crowds—the thundering cheers from old Tammany 
t nearly three-fourths of our delegation have |—all made up one of the most exciting scenes of 
tIded to the influence of these views, and will vote | popular enthusiasm which we have ever seen,” 
Mr. Adams. My friends entertain the belief, that GEORGE BANCROFTS’ SPEECH. 
ir kind wishes toward me will, in the end, be| The first speaker was George Bancroft, esq., the 
bre likely to be accomplished by so bestowing their | “democratic” candidate for governor of Massachu- 
¢s. I have, however, most earnestly entreated | setts. The enthusiasm with which he was received 
’m to throw me out of their consideration, in| altogether baffles description. One prolonged uni- 
Winging their judgments to a final conclusion, and | versal shout burst from the dense multitude inside 
look and be guided solely by the public good. If | the old hall, and re-echoed from thousands and thou- 
how myself, that alone has determined me. Your | sands of voices outside. After cheering had sub- 
Presentative is inclined to concur with us in these | sided, Mr. Bancroft thus addressed the assemblage: 
iments and views; and, if they should meet your| Citizens of the Empire State: The kindness of the 
Probation, as 1 know he has great respect for your | reception which you have given me this evening has 





nue, not a duty for prohibition. Such a duty is al- 
ways a sufficient protection. In the colonial times, 
even a small duty and trifling excise were dreaded 
by England, and forbidden as a dangerous encourage- 
ment to American industry. The idea of & discri- 
minating revenue tariff, and no more, a% sufficient for 
American labor, comes sanctioned by all the weight 
of the fathers of the revolution—by the fears of 
England—by the early judgment of America. We 
may safely adopt the rule that the discriminating du- 
ty for protection must never exceed the point of 
greatest productiveness of revenue; and the end of 
such protection must be to sustain the manufacturer, 
so that he may rise above the narrow thoughtof a 
monopoly market at home, and seek by honorable 
competition to win the neutral markets of the world; 
and, finally, there should be diserimination to avoid 
the unreasonable taxation of labor. The last point, 
more than any other, is of the deepest interest to the 
community. One of the whig banners that waves 
in your city bears as its motto—‘*Protection to Ame- 
rican Labor—the Nation’s Wealth the Poor Man’s 
Right.” We are glad the appeal on this subject is 
made to the forum of the laborer. [Mr. Bancroft 
here proceeded to trace the relation of the high ta- 
riff policy im the protection of American labor.) 
Our opponents, said he, propose protection to Ame- 
rican labor by subjecting American labor to grievous 
taxation. Tueir philanthropy has made the aston- 
ishing discovery that labor should sue for the privi- 
liege of being grievously taxed. For cotton jaco- 
nets, for the clothing of his children, the lavorer 
must Pay sixty per cent duty; if his friend dies, he 
must pay for the cambric forthe shroud sixty to 





Moas, | would be glad if you would, by the return ‘completely overwhelmed me. My heart bounds to 


eighty per cent. tax; for the mourning crape or silk 
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more than sixty four per cent. And this 3s pro‘ec- 
tion to labor! . Our opponents propose nothing better 
to secure “the nation’s wealta and the poor man’s 
right” than to tax him heavily from the cradle to 
the grave. The system for the laborer fails utterly 
of its effect. It does notenhance the wages of labor. 
The prices of Jabor in our manfacturing establish- 
ments are but gbouyt ten per cent higher than those 
paid in Lancashire, and that superiority of wages is 
inade up to the manufacturer By a more than pro- 
portionate increase of production, through the 
greater ingenuity and activity of the American la- 
borer. ; 
Further, all taxes enter into the cost of produc- 
tion, and so into the price of the article produced. 
As taxes increase, prices must increase, and every 
increase in price barrows to the manufacturer his 
market. Thus the neutral market is lost, and the 
demand for labor js consequently diminished. Fur- 
ther, the system imposes duties in such a manner as | 
todiminish the power of labor to employ itself ne- 
cessarily in many branches. Witness ihe shipping 
interest. Jt has been said that the first petition for 
proteetion came. from shipwrights of Charleston, | 
South Carolina; probably from sojourners there. 
Butif the first petition for special protection did 
come from shipwrights, dearly do they rue it. 
hundred and twenty years ago, the ship-yards for 
English merchants were very many in New York 
and New Enziand; America built a large part of 
British shipping, and furnished supphes of shipping 
successfully to the French and Spanish islands. Now, 
the duties on cordage, saileloth, chain cables, copper 
and iron bolts, make ship building dearer here than | 
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crumbles for wantof a solid foundation. 
lows. depression. 
sive contractions and expansions is ruinous to the 
smanufacturer; itis to him like a bad mill-stream, 
swollen by every storm, and summmer-dried in the 
time of need. 
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this end the manufacturer needs more than a diseri- 
minating revenue tariff. He needs for his best allies 
a sound currency and well regulated exchanges: 
(Loud applause.) Good exchanges-are secured, not 
by the Bank of the United States, but the regular 
action of commercial industry. The merchants are 
the great regulators of exchanges; let them never 
abdicate their office. (Very enthusiastic cheering.) 
For the security of the currency there is no resource 
but a steady regard to the metallic basis. A fluctu- 
ating currency, as it expands. raises prices, invites 
foreigners to excessive competition for our own inar- 
kets, drives us from neutral and foreign markets; and 
then the vast balance for importations must be paid 
in money, and the export of specie takes away the 
support of the artificial currency, which totters and 
Then fol 
The paper currency in its exces- 


(Applause. ) 

A close adherence to the metallic standard can 
alone secure a steady flow of credit and of money. 
The measure-of value must not have merely an odor 
of nationality; it must bear an impress that shall be 
its passport through the civilized world. It is in 


itsmen. By the firmness of Van Buren ‘it enabjeg 
the country to weather the storm in the season 
greatest financial difficulty. Young menof the Fin. 
pire State—you will not be wanting. The kindjj, 
enthusiasm in the many thousands around me, . 
misesa victory of unexampled splendor. 
are upon you. 
your state by your present action. 
on you. 
serves. you. 
wards the east, to hear the swelling tide of dete). 
mined zeal. His eyes are failing, but he has a lig); 
within. 
very low in their sockets; but in his breast patriotisy, 
isa fire unquenchible. Send gladdening messagg 
to the old man of the Hermitage. 
not be impaire 
abandon and subyert his policy. 
covered him with its highest honors; the last go9. 
gress has effaced the aspersion of the. craven judge 
of Louisiana. 
;your triumph in. November; it will fill his cup of 
happiness to the brim. 


All eyes 
Fill up thejmeasure of glory ¢ 
All eyes are 
The country watches you. The world ob, 
One old man leans with interest io, 


The fires of earthly existence are burni; 


His fame muy fm 
by the election of men that wi 
His country ha 


One thing more is wanting.  Perfeg, 


(Tremendous cheering ) 
After Mr. Bancroft had concluded, the most ey. 


thusiastic applause burst forth, and continued {y 
some minutes. : 








this connection that I pronounce the name of Silas 
Wright as the benefactor of the manufacturers. Silas 
Wright, the statesman and the friend, ever to be re- 
lied upon—having an unpretending modesty, surpas- 
sed only by his merit; never aspiring to high station | 
and worthy of the highest. (Demonstrations of en- 
thusiasm which altogether baffle description.) It 
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LABOR, ITS RELATIONS, IN) EUROP:p 


AND THE UNITED STATES COMPARED. 





BY NATHAN APPLETON. 
From Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 
Human labor is the only source of wealth. Tip 


in Europe; our shi wrights are ulterly excluded from | was he, who in May 1838, met Henry Clay face to| is a settled axiom in political economy. Labor aif 
the supply of foreigners, and our own ships are often! face onthe floor of the senate, and achieved, per-| upon materials, furnished by nature; but nature § 
sent to foreign ports to be refitted, and thusour le-| haps, the most signal and momentous victory ever 


gislation, far from truly protecting American labor,| won in that body. 
coniemns our riggers, sailmakers, and caulkers tono| provisions of Mr. Clay’s resolution, as he himself 
ineonsiderable loss of employment. The old fashion- expressed it, was, that ‘‘the notes of sound and spe- 
éd restrictive system also, of which the remains still | 
linger with us, levied, and still levies, taxes on con-| the receipts and expenditures of the government. In 
-a moment Wright discerned the latent evils couched 
All such taxes operate like poll tax | in the proposition, and recommended its reference | ed whatever exists of accumulated wealth. It coup 
Clay objected, but in| tinues, by daily action, to furnish the daily cog 
Meantime, inthe course of the |sumption of man, beside laying up a surplus for fi 
| debates that ensued, Mr. Clay exclaimed, in reply to | 
We have corrected the senator from South Carolina, ‘I am for a Bank of 
much in the worst features of the restrictive system. | the United States, and wish itso pronounced and so 


-Sumption, on apticles of food, articles necessary to 
every family. 
es, to be levied directly; they are injurious to the 


as they virtually lay a burden on persons, and not on 
property. Nor is this all. 


But much remajns to be done. 
of duties, as it now exists, favors articles of luxury, 
is grievously and most unequally severe on the labor. 


| to the committee on finance. 
manufacturer, and to the laborer they are most injust, | vain. 


(Great cheering ) The chief 


cie paying banks shal] be received and paid outin 





(Cheers. ) 





| know it. 
|be extravagantly large—about fifty millions would | 


gratuitous in her gifts, and it is only when acted 
by man that er productions acquire value in his ¢ 


timation. 


This is no very new discovery; it isy 


old as the time of Locke, who set forth the prine 


ple with great clearness. 
confirmed by the best modern writers. 
of the human body or the human mind, has furnish 


ture use. 


Ithas been adopted ani 
Labor, they, 


Aion RR ha 


Whatever exists under the name of proper . 


wealth or capital, is, therefore, the result or represey 


The discrimination | understood, that every man, woman and child should | tative of previous ls bor—an accumulation not want 
‘The capital, he afterwards added, ‘not to | for present, but put aside for future use. 


Wealth is power. Its influence on society, on ti 


er. | The coarser carpets, for example, pay sixty per| answer.’ On the 16th of May, Silas Wright came | character of man, is the subject of frequent conteng 
cent duty; the finer but 25 percent. The coarser aud) forward with his report, calm, wel! digested and | plation and examination, in all its aspects. Ils ps 
sessor is the object of envy and flattery, while, ini 


heavier gnd more unjyersally used silks pay nearly 
four times as much on their cost as the finer and 
more deljcate. And this holds true as to many other 
atticles of very general use. 

The discrimination now favors the luxurious, and 
burdens the poor. This should be reversed. Are 
our oppongnts sincere? And wil] they agree to such 


| conclusive; having nota waste word and leaving not | 
|a word to be added. (Cheers.) Such was the irre- | 
| sistible force of his logic, that Mr. Clay retired from | 

his own position, and to avoid a worse defeat, on his 
| own motion, the worst part of hjs resolution was re- 
| jected by a vote of fgriy-four to one. (Great ap- 
_plause ) All that remained that was objectionable 


reversal? (Loud appjause.) Qne word more to our| ¥33; on motion of Silas Wright, stricken out, by a 


opponents. They profess to join us in reggrd for 
Jabor. But the relief and elevation of the laboring 


class must be achieved by their own toil, and their 
They demand the op- 
ortunity for instruction and intellectual culture. 
By means of mental culture, the humblest mechan- 
ic may stand among the wisest, as well as among 
(Cries of ‘That’s the truth!) 
His is a Jarge heart, capable of love for child, wife, 
His isa keen eve, 
suited to grow famjliar with the beauties of that 
¢reation which God has made so lovely and so ob- 
(Loud cheering.) To vindicate the rights 
of American laborers is the first duty of America, 
and for that end to insyre to them the time for im- 
(Cheers.) Will our opponents, who 
are so zealous for the poor man’s rights, join the 
democracy in paying homage to one of the greatest 


Own intelligence. (Cheers ) 


the best of mankind. 
friends, freedom and country. 
servable. 


provement. 


ideas that sway the age—to one which Van Buren 
as president, in the nameof the American people 
held up the world as the appropriate system for free 
men? Ina word, let our opponents join us in as 


serting the mighty truth that Jies at the foundation ' 
(Great sensation, loud and | cratic equality, to make the tour of the globe. 


of the ten hour rule. 


,| military despotism has dissolved. 
,| congisely the relations on the subject towards Eng- 
+| lane and Mexico. 


vote of twenty-eight to nineteen. (Terrific cheers.) 
the country. J] commend his report and the accom- 
panying debate to the democratic press, and to the 
young demoeracy of New York. (Loud and long 


ritory in its fullextent, the merchants, and manufac- 


harbors of Oregon are for American ships; its mar- 
kets for American labor; its soil for the American 


and American independence. (Terrific cheering— 
and shouts of ‘Oregon is ours and must be ours’— 
‘Yes, and Texas too,’ and so on.) 


Mr. Bancroft proceeded to discuss the reannexa- 
tionof Texas, contending that Texas is independent 
as a consequence of its existence, as having been 
but a temporary member of a confederacy, which 
He developed 





He contended that the fede- 
rative system was strengthened by its extension; that 
that system was destined, like the doctrine of demo- 


His 


continued cheering, and every possible demonstration | remarks on this topic were received with indescriba- 


of applause.) We return, then, to the principle 
that, so far as the tariff is to discriminate in regard 
to the Jaborer, it should do what has never yet been 
done, discriminate in favor of the laborer by levying 
(Tremen- 


the heaviest taxes on articles of Juxury. 
dous cheering, and loud erjes of ‘That’s the Ameri 


mocratic candidates. 
been found wanting, At the hand of Livingston it 
asserted the rights of neutral flags, and gave in the 


-| adhesion of America to the great principles of mo- 
can doctrine.’) In like manner, in the arrangement 
of the tariff, the interests of agriculture must be con- 
sulted; and for the manufacturer, we insist that the 
great design should not be tu give sudden profits, the 
results of hazards, but to insure steady and equal 


dern maritime law. Its vote elected Jefferson. It 
was through one of its sons that the treaty for annex- 
ing Louisiana was negotiated. By the yoice of Geo. 
Clinton jt negatived the renewal of the charter of 
the United States bank; New York set, for the 





protection, and thus lead him to compete fer ret states, the brilliant example of peacefully transfer- 


great neutral markets of the world, (Cheers.) To 





Such was his great service to the best interests of 


continued cheering.) For the vindication of our ter- 


turers,and agriculturists are equally interested. The 


ploughs; its wide domain for American institutions 


| 





'ses it by his own acquisition. 





ble emotion. In conclusion, Mr. Bancroft appealed | produced this different estimate of the character 
tc the immense assembly for the election of the de- labor in action, in connexion with individual resp® 
New York, said he, has rarely 


original humble state of labor, it is passed by, alm 


without notice, except sometimes a sigh of pity ! 
its hardships. 

Nothing is more striking than the distinction mal 
more especially in Europe, between Jabor in poss 
sion, and labor in action; in other words, between ¢ 
pital and lavor. Jn Europe, and especially in Eqm 
land, we find the inheritor of wealth, of the accus 
Jated labor of others, looking down with somethi 
like contempt, not only on Jabor itself, in its lowe 
form of mere manual occupation, but on all th 
employments whose object is the immediate accu 
lation of property. The possession, by the accite 
of birth, of weaith produced by the labor of others, 
held vastly more honorable than the creatiou 
wealth by one’s own labor. 

In the United Siates it 1s quite otherwise. With 
our inheritance of British notions and, prejudic 
there is nothing more striking than the change whi 
has taken place in this country in the estimation 
wealth derived by inheritance, or acquired,by the ji 
sessor himself. Here, all our wealth has been?) 
duced by direct labor. Jt bas grown up in our sig 
and it is impossible to attach any higher honor to %! 
who obtains it by accident, than to him who poss 










On the contrary, the inheritor of a fortune in" 
country, is judged wholly by the use which he mai 
of it. 1t gives him no advantage in the public e-! 
tion, any further than his own character wiil sus] 
itself, independently of the circumstance. 

Jt is not difficult to perceive the causes which bi 
















tability in the two hemispheres. ee: 

lt is an interesting inquiry; still more so, is an ¢ 
amination, how far this difference af estimale® 
amongst the most acliye causes, in giving an imp: 
lo society in America, essentially different from! 
character in Kurope. There is no circumstance, 
our institutions, more deserving the attention ol ! 
philosophic observer. . 

In tracing the history of European civiliza'” 











ring the sovereignty from the territory of N. York to| Under the Romans, labor was performed, aud wea 


we find labor always and every where. degraded: 
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produced, by slaves. The barbarians who overran 
the Roman Empire attached no value to any acqui- 
sitions but those of the sword. Under the feudal 
system, hereditary honors were attached to the pos- 
sessors of the fiefs, whilst the cultivation of lands 
was performed by the serfs, held in an estimation but 
one degree above the cattle, who were their fellow 
Jaborers. 

The present state of England is the result of the 
Norman conquest.. The foilowers of the conqueror 
were permitted to divide that beautiful island amongst 
them, and from them are derived in succession the 
splendid and powerful aristocracy of the present day. 
Theic wealth and honors were originally acquired by 
the sword, It is notsurprising that they should con- 
tinue to attach the highest honor to birth, to an here- 
ditary succession to such honors and such estates.— 
The present aristocracy of England, is, undoubtedly, 
the richest and most intelligent which has ever exist- 
ed in any country. Fenced in by the rights of primo- 
geniture, it has for centuries, possessed the political 
power oj the country. It is not surprising that 
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_cupation, labor, is the natural lot of all. The elo- 
| quent advocate, the learned divine, the able writer, 
ithe successful merchant, manufacturer or agricultur- 
| alist, are allotted the highest places in society. These 
| places are ouly obtained through an active and suc- 
cessful industry. Ve have no class, as in all the 
countries of Europe, born to a life of leisure, to hon- 
| ors.and distinctions. A few sons of the rich inherit 

fortunes, which enable them to dispense with labor 
or profitable occupation; but they cannot be said to 
constitute a class, and the wisest of them, by a soit 
Of necessity adopt a literary or other useful employ- 
‘ment. The mere possession of wealth, without per- 
| sonal character, is as little valued in this as in any 





other country. 


It will thus be seen that the whole fabric of our 

| Society is essentially different from any which has| 
| preceded it. 
favored few, born to ease and independence. consti- | 
tuting the nobility and gentry. To them every thing | 
is subservient; from them, everything takes its tone. | 
Travellers of this class find in America a lower civi- | 


Society, in England, consists of the, 





of the modern school of economists, have drawn mos 
important conclusions as the foundation of their sys- 
tem. 

Labor is thus an indefinite quantity, limited in its 
action by the capital devoted to its maintenance.— 
Without capital to set itin motion, it is an inert 
mass useless and impotent. A result of this view is, 
that tne increase of wealth in a community goes 
wholly tu the owner of the capital as his profits.— 
The laborer, obliged to be content with ‘a subsist- 
ence, is nct supposed capable of any accumulation. 
This is the rule, subject, of course, to occasional 
exceptions. It is, however, on this axiom as its 
corner stone, that the whole modern doctrine of free 
trade rests. The question is the increase of nation- 
al wealth. It being admitted that profits go wholly 
to the owners of the capital employing labor, and 


'no part of the accumulation to the laborer himself, 


it follows, that the legislative interference can only 
change the application of capital from one object 
to another, without increasing the quantity of labor 
which it sets in motion, and this change is sure to 


newly created wealth should there be held in far less 


estimation, than that which descends from such an’ upper class in KE 


ancestry. 
This feeling pervades the whole community. 
distinctive appellation of gentleman and gentry, is ap- 
plied to the inheritance of an estate especially 
lands, which enables the possessor to dispense wi 
Jabor, or with any occupation, for the purpose of de- 
riving profit from it. Even the inheritor ofa fortune, 
so limited as to compel the possessor to a life of ce- 
libacy, prides himself as belonging to a caste eleva- 
ted above the tradesman, whatever fortune he may 
have acquired by his own industry. 
are many degrees in the scale of human occu 


The higher offices in the church and the army, fur- | 
nish convenient support to the younger branches of | 
the nobility, and partake of their honor. The pro- | 
fession of the Jaw produces talent, and trade pro- | 


duces wealth, which occasionally admit their posses- 
sors within the much coveted pale of the aristocracy. 


These new-comers, however, require a generation or | 


two to pass away, before they can take equal rank, 


in the public estimation, with the old families. The | 
only occupation, compatible with the highest dignity, | , 


is the direct service of the crown in the highest offices 
of state. 

Thus labor in all its forms, stands in a secondary or 
degraded state. Nothing 
condition of the lowest class of agricultural laborers 
or of the manufacturing operatives. 

How different this, from the whole fabric of socie- 
ty in America! The founders of the American co- 
lonies, brought with them neither wealth nor titles 
of nobility. They had no accumulated stores of 
either wealth or honors, on which to subsist. Na. 
ture offered them this fertile domain, on the sole con- 
dition of appropriation by labor. Their earliest po- 
litical institutions, establishing perfect equality, left 
no avenue open to wealth or power, but labor.— 
Under these circumstances, it followed of course 
that active industry should be in the highest es- 
teem. Industry was the only road to wealth, and 
wealth is power, in every partof the world. There 
are instances of fortune accumulated in large mas- 
ses, during the life of an individual, but, Subject to 
our laws of equal distribution, they are sure to be 
absorbed or dissipated, in the course of one or two 
generations. 


In this state of things, it is not surprising that the 
acquisition of property, by one’s own labor and skill 
should be held in equal, or even higher estimation, 
than the inheritance by accident or birth. It is true. 
that the suns of ihe rich usually receive a better edu- 
Cation than their fathers; and we award higher honors 
to the successful efforts of intellect, than to these of 
mere industry in the accumulation of wealth. Such 
an estimation is, however, wholly founded on per- 
sonal character. 

Manual labor-has a position with us, which it has 
never possessed in any period of the world. 

Agricultural tabor is, in a very great measure, per- 
formed by the owners of the soil and theif sons. The 
Universal diffusion of education places our mechanics 
higher in the scale of intelligence than the same class 

as ever stood in any country. ‘They have the ele- 
ments of character which enable them to rise to any 
Position in society, 

Uhe high reward of labor, in all its branches, is the 
great, the important distinction, which diffuses com- 
fort, intelligence, self respect, through the whole mass 
of the community, in a degree unknown in the previ- 
ous hustory of civilization. 

Titles of nobility, we have none. We attach no 
i to birth. ‘Tie highest offices in our little 

Fmy, and even our navy, are of no peculiar esteem. 
poe ‘8 a struggle fur the highest political places.— 
the same time, political office does not, of course, 


can be more abject than the | 


th' and a blunder. 





lization in our 
Ungland. 


| which has no counterpart amongst us. 


highest classes than belongs to the; 
It is true, ours is a working 
day world. Wecannot adopt the hours, nor many 
The | of the customs nor opinions, of a state of existence, | o 5 

The attempt | ducted another proposition—that no act of legislation 
in! at imitation, which sometimes prevails, is a mistake 
We siiould do better to make our 


| ‘er . 
| manners and opinions conform to our actual position, 


| Jess influenced by those of Europe. There is cnough | 
| in our position to be satisfied with—a diffusion of the 
/comforts and even elegancies of life, through the) 


civilization. 
to make it. 


} 


‘higher, in dispensing with a privileged aristocracy. 
The process consists in the higher reward and higher 
stimation of labor, with the assurance of enjoying 


its own fruits. 


, whole mass of our population, in a degree never be-| *) 
It is true, there fore seen. This is the result of an universal and well | $'S 
pation. paid industry. 
Ours is a great novel experiment in palitics and 
Whatever the result, it is our destiny 
; : It a ees Soe eee should be to: dern school of political economy has placed him, to 
understand it, and makes ut succeed. It is an attempt ‘one in which he becomes, al his awn will, the posses- 
to amalgamate, equalize and improve the whole 
mass of population, by elevating the lower portion 
from their usual abject state, and depressing the 


be from a more profitable application to one less 
| $0, Since the sagacity of the capitalists, without this 
' interference, would be sure to lead him to the most 
profitable employment of his capital. Hence is de- 
| can create wealth. 

It requires little observation to perceive that views 
founded on such premises have no application to us. 
|The unlimited quantity of fertile land, placed within 
the reach of every individual, is the distinguishing 
| peculiarity uf our situation, in an economical point of 
| view. This furnishes to labor the easy means of sub- 
' sistence, and may be considered the controlling cause, 
| whose effects are to be traced through all the ramifi- 
cations of our society. This establishes the high re- 

ward, or wages of labor, elevating the lowest laborer 
‘from the position of a mere machine where the mo- 


isor of capital. The labor of a single year gives to 
| eyery laborer, jf he chooses to save his earning-, a 
very considerable capital. He takes at his pleasure, 
la place in saciety. 
It is true that the United States may be said to 
form an exception to the general rule, arising from 
ithe circumstances of its contaming a quantity of 


j 


There is another point of yiew in which this diffe- | unimproved land; but singe this condition which 
rence in the actual condition of our labor, compared forms the exception, this power of expansion, will 
with that of Kurope, involves most important conso- necessarily continue for one or more centuries, it is 
quences; that is, in connection with the science of po- | sufficient for our present government; and we should 


litical economy. 


The modern school of political economy is found- 
ed on the theory of Malthus on population. That 
theory, a3 is well known, supposes a tendency in the 
human race to increase in population in proportion 
to the means of subsistence, and that that tendency js 
kept in check, by the deficiency of those means, ex- 
cept during the existence of peculiar circumstances, 
which form an exception tothe general rule. This 
theory, in its application to fully peopled countries, 
with a circumscribed territory, like the British is- 


lands, is undoubtedly true; but the manner in which | before our eyes. 
Malthus undertook to account for it involved the | 


be cautious in adopting, as rales of action, theories 
of political economy, drawn from a state of society 
so diflerent from our own. They have no applica- 
tion to us. 

When we see a house erected out of the clay of 
our fields, and the wood of our forests, ave poeenise 
that there has been q creation of wealth. hen we 
see that this creation has been shared by the brick- 
maker, the mason, and the carpenter, we cannot but 
laugh to scorn those theorists which tell us that labor 





cannot accumulate capital. We see the thing done 


With us labor is, in fact, the great accumulator.—e 


theory in some discredit which does not belong to it. | [4 goes to work, without diffieulty, on its Own ac- 


He undertook to account for it by the different ratios 
in which population and subsistence naturally in 
crease, applying a geometrical ratio to the former, 
and the siower arithmetical ratio to the latter. It 
was a fanciful idea, but wholly false and absurd in 
its application. With room for expansion food is 


increased more rapidly than population, as is abun-| powerless, dependent, only asking to live. 





count. It is therefore, perfectly clear that that le- 
gislation which calls most Jabor into action, which 
gives it its fullest scope, is, with us, most productive 
of wealth. The doctrine of free trade is founded 
upon the assumption that labor is everywhere in ex- 
cess, waiting to be employed by capital, in itself 

With us, 


dantly proved in the United States. Where there is! jahor assumes a higher tone—it treats with capital 


no power of expansion, the greater power of increase | 


in food is kept in check, as well as the lesser tenden- 
cy in population. By this theory of Malthus popu- 
lation it constantly pressing on the means of sup- 
porting life; thatis to say, a portion of the human 
race, im its natural condition in every country, is in 
an actual state, or immediate danger, of starvation, 
In this extremity there is a constant struggle on the 
part of laborers to obtain employment as the means 
of preserving life by their wages. This struggle is 
supposed to keep wages at the lowest point which 
will actually support the life of the laborer and his 
family. This point is thus taken to be the natural 
rate of wages. 


The history of labor, as far as we can follow it, 
during the whole course of European civilization, 
and its present actual state in Europe, and especial- 
ly in England, furnishes but too sad a confirmation of 
the fact, that this has been, and now is, its actual 
condition. 

This, then, is taken to be the natural] state of labor 
—a power seeking employment beyond the means of 
finding it, which are limited by the amount of capital 
devoted to this object in the paymentof wages. This 
low and abject state of labor is the original principle 





Carry with it a high degree of public Golumation. Qe: 





from which McCulloch, Rucardo, Senior aud others, 








} 





on equal terms—~it shares in the profits, hand in hand 
with capital. The protective system resis as its 
basis, on the principle of an enlarged field for labor, 
resulting from that legislation which restricts or 
shuts out the competition of the cheaper and more 
degraded labor of Europe. The opposition comes 
from capital, which alleges that this system gives to 
labor too great an advantage, ir the power of levy- 
ing a contribution, in the prices of the cominodities 
consumed by capital. The answer is, that, with us, 
labor and capital are so mixed together, that, in the 
general prosperity resulting from an active, well 
paid industry, capital is sure to get its share. All 
writers on political economy recognize the high re- 
ward of labor as indicating the highest measure of 
general prosperity. Jt elevates the industrial classes 
in the scale of society, by giving them @ power and 
a taste in the enjoyments of civilized life, and in the 
cultivation of their minds. With us itdoes more. In 
addition to all this, it enables them to lay by a surplus 
as capital. 

Our great advantage lies in the abundance and 
cheapness of our lands. This gives to the immediate 
tiller of the soil an easier and more abundant sub- 
sistence that can be obtained by the same labor, in 


apy other past of the world, But he requires vther 
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enjoy ments than food, and the whole question is, how 
can these be supplied in (he manner most conducive 
to the wealth and happiness of the whole country.— 
Jt wouJd seem to be a simple proposition, that the ap- 
plication of a portion of our labor to the working up 
of the raw materials which we produce, into the ma- 
pufaciyre which we consume, must be the simplest 
ynd most direct mode of equalizing and the diffusing 

peculiar advantage which we possess, in the abun- 
@ance of food, through all classes of society. Ai 
1 te of political economy, of the increase of 
pationa! wealth, the whole gonsists in inquiry, whe- 
ther this system goes not call into action a greater 
amount of labor than would find employment with- 
out it. The answer would seem to be easy, and 
plain common sense can hardly mistake it. With the 
assurance of a home market, both capita) and labor 
get freely to work to supply it. 

The question is frequently complicated by the in- 
quiry, why we should make at home what we can buy 
cheaper from abroad? This is a question which can 
only be pui by capital. There is nothing cheaper to 
Jabor, which is purchased by idleness. A nation can 
buy nothing cheap, which kek art the arm of its in- 
dustry. The term chegp, in such a case, has no ap- 
plication. The matter is only confused by reference 


toa money price. The real question is the best ap- | 


plication of labor. 

Jt i, thus apparent, how different is the position of 
Jabor, in the United States, in relation to the science 
of political economy, compared with labor in Eng- 
Jand.. Free trade, in England, 1s quite a different 
affair from free trade in the United States. Its great 
effort, in England, is directed against the corn laws. 
it is labor, striving for cheaper food, against a land- 
ed monopoly. 
as the protective system with us—the benefit of labor. 
jt is there resisting a monopoly against itself. It 
here establishes a monopoly in its own favor. if one 
may be allowed to apply the term to an object so 
wniversal. Jt will be seen at once that, both socially 
and politically, the position of Jabor in this country 
opens a wide field for speculation and observation.— 
We are, in this respect, 2 world by ourselves. The 
eguntry of Europe, which approximates nearest to 
us, theoretically, is France, since the revolution.— 
She has abolished the right of primogeniture, and 
her peerage is a mere shadow; but with a crowded 

pujation, and so many old prejudices remaining, 
jJabor will find it a hard struggle to acquire much es- 
timation there. Military glory, military command, 
will continue to be awarded the highest honors in 


France, as at all the courts of the continent, as the | 


best security of their thrones. 

It is true the present is a new era in Europe. The 
Jast half century has developed jodustrial power, un- 
der the djrection of science, in a degree which has no 
parajlel in previous history. This power has brought, 
and will continue to bring, into existence a mass of 
wealth capable of maintining a.claim for .influence 
with the landed interest, whice has heretofore been 
supreme. Jt has glready prodyced a considerable 
ehange in raisjng the industrious classes in public es- 
timation. But there is a wide gulf in public opinions, 
which will continue to separate Europe and the Unit- 
ed States, in their estimates of labor and industrious 
occupations, which will endure as long as their differ- 
ent institutions of government. 


Eee _ a 
SOUTHERN CONYENTION, 
OR SOUTH CAROLINA “RESASTANCE.” 
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A writer in the “Charleston Mercury” over the 
signature of “Caro,” says—*‘In our three preceding 
pumbers, we opened the case for the State, and 
labored to set forth her pusition—her pledges— 
her expectations, and the reasons she had for con- 
ajluding those expectations to be utterly futile.— 
Having answered an objection which sprang up by 
the way, we then 
three courses whic 


It rests there, on the same priciple, | 


tion to freedom, and her firm maintenance of order, 
in her stubborn independence of party, and her noble 
contempt of federal honors, the brightest evidences 
that liberty is not the dream of enthusiasts, nor self- 
government the fiction of philosophers—especially 
too, must such censure light upon those who havin 
been instrumental in placing the state upon the high 
ground which she has hitherto occupied, would in- 
duce her at the moment of trial, to descend to an 
humbler station amid the derision of foes, and the ill 
disguised contempt of friends—who having filled her 
mouth with haughty threatenings would now choke 
her into infamous silence. They are at least in the 
horns of a terrible dilemma—they must plead guilty 
to rashness then or cowardice now—their statesman- 
ship or their manliness, one must suffer. Did they on 
so solemn an occasion trifle with the dignity of their 
native state, and gage her to the performance of what 
was unsuitable and foolish—then were they unworthy 
of the trust bestowed upon them. Qn the contrary, 
was her resolution wise and manly, and do they now, 
| because of apprehended danger, as apparent then as 
| now, dissuade her from it—-how can they escape the 
charge of pusillanimity? Their only possible justifi- 
cation would be in such a change of circumstances as 
would render what was advisable then, unadmissable 
now. WNosuch change can be alleged; but on the 
contrary, ali the reasons which decided them for 
state resistance in 1842, are still pressing upon them 
with a daily increasing weight, as the hope of relief 
from other sources is daily diminishing. 

To prove our charge, we offer the following con- 
siderations: 

1. They differed from those of their fellow citi- 
zens who proposed to prepare the state for resjst- 
ance. 

It is not impossible that an honest man may think 
us precipitate in attaching such a degree of conclysi- | 
veness to the late acts of the democratic party, and | 
the hope of its ‘‘returning sense of justice,” may stil! 
linger in his bosom. But it is impossible that he should 
have watched the proceedings of the last congress, | 
without feeling his hopes from that quarter exceed- | 
ingly weakened. If he did not at once pluck them | 
from his heart as utterly futile, and promptly turn | 
elsewhere for relief, he would at least regard them | 
with the utmost distrust, and prudently look about: 
, him for some surer ground of dependence. 


To say that his expectations were confirmed he | 
would feel to be utterly false and he would repel | 
such an assertion as an insult to his good sense, but, 
if not confirmed were those proceedings of such, 
neutral charaoter as to Jeave them undejected? We 
expected relief: did the democratic party give it?—_ 
You say it was not in their power. Did they do| 
what they could? Did they evince any disposition to | 
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{t was under these circumstances that a distinguish. 
ed portion of the Charleston democracy dissented to 
this advice, and our necessary inference, is that they 
have no intention of resorting to state interposition, 
let matters eventuate as they may. This inference 
is irresistibly pressed upon us by the committee who 
prepared the report and resolutions, and those who 
allowed that committee to speak for them, were 
neither ignorant peuple nor people of a pragmatic, 
contentious spirit. Had they been so, our serious 
conclusion upon‘reading their proceedings, would 
be, that they did ‘not know their own minds, or their 
understandings were like those mirrors which owing 
to some inherent twist in the glass, can never reflect 
any image without distortion. But we have always 
been accustomed to regard soine of those who figured 
upon that committee, and if we may trust the position 
of their names, played no important part thereon, as 
long-headed, calculating, well informed politicians, 
intimately acquainted with the position of the state, 
and by no means likely to make unconsidered moves 
upon the great chessboard. The consequence of the 
steps they took must have been clearly present to 
their minds. That they were not disposed to be 
quarrelsome, we have their own assurances, for in the 
second resolution they ‘‘deprecate asa great calamily 
any division among their brethren in this state.’ We 
must do them the common justice therefore of sup- 
posing, that with every source of knowledge and sa- 
gacity, and with the most earnest desire for agree- 
ment, they were compelled to disagree. Great as 
was the calamity of division, they felt it to be their 
duty to begin dividing. Surely we do no violence to 
reason by inferring that views, which a committee so 
able and well disposed could not reconcile, must be 
in their very nature irreconcileable. 

I might close here and claim to have fully estab- 
lished the justice of our inference, but this point of 
an irreconcileable discordancy is so important that 
we must try and make it still more evident, and we 
can hit upon no better plan of shewing about what 
their difference was than by shewing about what it 
could not be. : 

i. There was no ground of difference as to the par- 
ticular way in which the state should resist, for no 
particular way was designed by those with whom 
they disagreed. Whether we should secede or nul- 
lify, or whether the legislature was competent to 
make resistance, or whether a convention was ne- 
cessary, were questions reserved for future adjust- 
ment. All that was insisted on was state resistance 
in some shape, and among those who agreed upon 
this main point, the most varying opinions found 
place without producing any dissension or even alic- 
nation of feeling. 


2. Nor was there room for this irreconcileable 


ve a brief sketch of the only |to elect a legislature which, if necessary would feel 
gt this time were open to her, | authorised to proceed to such a call; to habituate the | ult. Capt. Culclasure presided, T. 4. Elliot secretary. 


relieve them? Did tyey by modifying the tariff of | difference upon the question of time. Here again 
1842 and leaving it to the whig senate to reject their, those with whom they found it their ‘duty to disa- 
modification absolve themselves from all share in the | gree” were disposed to be most accommodating. So 
resent stafe of the Jaw upon that subject? Were anxious were they to secure the co-operation of all 
not several proposals of this nature made by southern | who had it in heart to resist, that they never would 
| members and rejected by them? Did they sympathize have haggled about a year or so. They specified 
| with us and repel with indignation the base assaults May 1845, as the most appropriate period upon which 
and outrageous insults to whicn we were daily sub-; they could fix, for by that time our suspicions would 
jected, or did they not rather open the door for their! be set at rest or reduced to certainty—our expecta- 
more easy ingress, and plainly declare by so doing tions be satisfied or finally disappointed. But even 
that it was of more importance to them to propitiate | here they would gladly have sacrificed their opinion 
the abolitionists than to protect the south? Ho..ever; to the harmony of the state, and of this the members 
charitably disposed a man of sense and honesty might’ of the committee must have been aware. And being 
be, he could not but admit that all the indications of thus aware, they would with joy have obviated the 
ithe time made strongly against the fulfilment of his great calamity of division by a compromise as to 
hopes, and if really anxious to maintain thé character time, if time had been the subject of difference — 
of the state and carry out the resolutions of 1842, he! That they did not do so, brings us again to the ine- 
would readily allow that it was our business to pre | vitable conclusion, that they dissent from those who 
pare for a disappointment which circustances made proposed state resistance, not becanse they differ 
so probable. ow this, and this only, was advised with them about the measure, the application or the 
by those who were for our redeeming our pledges. time, but because they are opposed to state action of 
hey did not demand or even advocate the immediate | any sort, at any time, in any event. CATO. 
call of a convention, but only the preparatory steps -— 
| to such a call; they proposed to discuss the measure; ORANGEBURG DISTRICT. 
A meeting took place at Keith’s Mill on the 19th 








and ending by asserting that the report and resolu-! public mind to its contemplation; to guard by pre-, A committee previously appointed, through their 


tions of the Charleston meeting, advised Met one of | 


vious deliberations against rash and hasty counsels, | chairman, Dr. T. W. Taylor, reported the following 


the three which was totally at variance with her | and to let the democratic party act under a full con- | preamble and resolutions which were unanimously 
principles—renuncjatory of her pledges—destructive | viction of the consequences of their measures, at least, | adopted: 


of her honor, and incompatible With her fyture inde- | 
ndence and respectablity—in a word, that their | 
suggestions if followed, would incorporate the state 
with the democratic party, and reduce her to a hum. 
5 dependence upon its justice and liberality for her 
uture supplies of peace’ and security. 

This is too eerious a charge to be lightly hazarded. 
We feel that such advice was unworthy of those who 
gave it, and of her to whom it was given; that expos. 
ing her in case of compliance to injury and dishonor, 
it should subject them to the censure of all who love 
to dwell with pride upon her character, and who de- 
light to trace mm the stability of her past legislation 
gpd the wisdom of her counsels, in her heroic devo- 





as far as one state was concerned. These were their. hereas, The political state of the country 1s 
objects, anc surely if there existed among our people | such, as to require all good citizens, that they should 
a bona fide intention, in event of their disappointment) take counsel together to consider the grigvances 
by the democratic party, to resort to state action—it! under which they labor to ascertain the true evils of 
was only wise and prudent to prepare for it when it’ which they have cause to complain, and to consult 
had become almost certain that they would be disap-| together as to the “mode and measure of redress 

pointed. If, however, they were prepared to submit| which may be deemed requisite to re-instate them In 
‘to any event, then to suppress all discussion, which | their rights, and secure for the future as far as may 
would only bring our resolutions before the public! be pessible,a due regard from those who have so 
eye and miore glaringly expose our recreancy by con-| shamefully disregarded them. We consider it un- 
agg it with our wordy threats and paper maligni- {necessary on the present occasion, to enter into 4 
ty, waS undoubtedly our true wisdom if ‘that indeed | minute detail of our grievances. It 1s enough to sa y, 





can be called wisdom which. is only the cunning of a ny original ——e ee vied South Carolin a 
entered has been grossly violated. 


coward to conceal his cowardice. While she justly 
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elaims an equality with any of the states of the con- By Dr. J. D. Rumph—The memory of Mrs, Mott,|such submission. But, said he, the question is stil! 
federacy both morally and politically.—she has been | one of the matrons of the revolution: May the ladies | asked—will the people submit? After a panse of 


gnenly insulted in the halls of legislation. By the 
abusive power of an unprincipled majority, her 
rights, and with hers, the rights of the whole south 
have been wantonly sacrificed, to gratify the insatia- 
ble demands of monopolists, who are rioting in the 
wealth they have taken from the south through the 
operation of unjust and tniquitous laws. In short, 
the rights of our state have been contemned—her 
confidence betrayed—her honor and her station as a 
sovereign, among sovereigns, set at naught. She has 
been burdened by taxation, (against her repeated 
remonstrances), not to raise a revenue to supply the 
wants of government, for of this she has never com- 
plained. But she has been taxed, that the tribute 
thus forced from her, might enrich her plunderers, 
whose accumulating means give them the greater 
power fo impose new burdens. 

Therefore, resolved, Tixat in the words of one of 
Carolina’s noblest sons, we are wiiling to give ‘‘mil- | 
lions for defence, but not one cent for tribute.” 

Resolved, That we have borne the oppression and | 





of Orange Parish imitate her laudable example, of, 
firing her own house to disperse the enemy whenever | 
it becomes necessary. 

By L. G. Inabnet—A tariff of protection: A mea- 
sure not warranted by the letter or spirit of the con- 
stitution. 

By W. W. Wannamaker-—Hon. Langdon Cheves: 
May his sentiments expressed before the public, be 
read, understood, and felt; may they kindle a flame 
which shall burn throughout the south, and may the 
people, actuated by his spirit, combine to resist op- 
pression with a mighty and powertul arm. 

By Thomas Oliver—Non protection and the an- 
nexation of Texas. 

By J. Rumph, senior—Secession: May it be the 
choice of the people of the south, rather than submit 
to the tax of $8 per head now levied upon them. 

By D. Carson—The annexation of Texas: They 
who are opposed to it must be friends of the Aboli-| 
tionists. | 

By J. L,. Golson—Hon. R. B. Rhett: His course in 





some moments, in which he seemed struggling to 
suppress the emotion, which the mere thought of 
submission had excited in his bosom, he exclaimed— 
Before answering that question, I will ask—Are you 
men—are you South Carolinians—are you the men of 
*32—are you the descendants of those of *76—or, are 
you curs—which, when kicked, will howl, and then 
come back and lick the foot that has inflicted the 
blow.” Those who have heard Mr. McDuffie and 
have looked upon his fuce when uttering one of those 
bursts of passion, can understand the effect produced. 
I cannot describe it. «One word more,” he said, 
‘and [am done. If you are determined upon sub- 
missivn, first take a military force to Columbia, seize 
upon the records of the revolution and of your no 
less glorious struggle of ’32—burn THem! that there 
be nothing left to render your infamy more infa- 
mous, by the contrast.” 

He urged, however, the propriety of acting calmly, 
deliberately, quietly. He hoped that the next legis- 
lature would call a convention without even a speech 


injustice of the present tariff laws, in the hope that | congress and while amongst his constituents, merits being made. Mr. Rhett’s course he regretted, for 


a democratic congress, professing sound principles of 
legislation, would in practice act up to their pro- | 


the plaudit of ‘well done good and faithful servant.” 
By D. H. Houser—Texas and a revenue tariff 


this reason—he wanted no noise, no excitement—he 
approved most cordially of Mr. Rhett’s principles— 


fessions, and thus redress the grievances of which we | with the union—if unsuccessful in this, let the watch- differing with him only as to the time and manner of 


complain. 

Resolved, That the experience of the past has) 
taught ts to depend, not upon others, but upon our- | 
selves, and that, as our oppressors are daily increas- | 
ing ia number and in insolence, we have but little | 
hope from “a returning sense of justice,” in those 


word of the south be—-Texas or dis-union. 


By D. Culcigsure, (a soldier of °76,) If we cannot 
up the musket. | 
By Captain Wannamaker—South Carolina: May 


preparing for action. 
Of those nullifiers who are singing hosannas to 


_be relieved of the evils in any other way, let us take “this glorious union,” he spoke in terms of the most 


withering scorn and contempt. ‘*When a manufac- 
turer raised the cry of union, it sounded in his ear like 


she act deliberately and use every mild means to ob- the bugle blast of a robber band—when a southern 


who have been enriched by plundering us; and there- | tain her rights; if unsuccessful, let her take a bold man raised that cry, he snuffed treason in the tainted 


fore we consider it as “hoping against hope,” to ex- | 
pect redress from any other source, (how much soever | 
we might desire it), than the determined action of | 
those who have been thus grievously wronged. 

Resolved, That we are wedded to no particular | 
mode of redress, but are ready to unite in counsel, | 


and determined stand. 
By G. S. Sistrunk--The oppression of the south by | 
northern fanatics: May every true patriot unite with 
one voice in resisting it. 
By a guest—The ladies: Their attention and coun- 
tenance this day, guarantess to us that the spirit 


breeze.” 
MR. MCDUFFIE AND MR. RHETT. 
The following communication is from the Mercury 
of the 8th instant. 
“It is with no common feeling of gratification, that 


and to adopt such measures as the collected wisdom ; which guided the mothers of °76, burns with equal the account of Mr. Mc Duflie’s position has been read; 


of the state may deem best, to reinstate us in our, 
rights, and secure us from future injustice. 
Resolved, That we must have security from the en- | 
croachment of abolition, as well as relief from unjust | 
taxation. 
Resolved, That our first and highest duty, and alle- 


and we participate in common with others, in its bur- 
dens and in its benefits. 

Resolved, That sound policy, a proper regard for 
the interest of the whole country, and a strict jus- 
tice to an exposed frontier require the annexation of 
Texas. 


Resolved, That should Mexico attempt to subjugate 
Texas, it will be through foreign influence and foreign 
aid, and that under such circumstances it would be a 
gross dereliction of duty, and base inhumanity on the 
part of the United States, to permit another invasion 
of that republic, by a government and people who by 
their acts, have placed themselves without the pale 
of civilized nations. 

The meeting was addressed by Drs. Rumph and 
Taylor, Messrs. J. L. Golson and D. Culclasure; a 
revolutionary soldier. After which 9 “pure cold 
water” barbacue was partaken of, and amongst others 
the following: | 

By Captain N.Culclasure—The South: All our 
professicns of friendship to her without action, may be 
properly compared to ‘faith without works.” As faith 
‘‘without works is dead,” I say Resist. 

hy Dr. D. Geiger—South Carolina: Untrammelled 
by party, let her sons prepare to redeem the several 
pledges of her legislatures. 

By Captain Jamison—-The recollection of °32 re- 
minds us, that there is no safety in trusting to others, 
that which we can do for ourselves—we will wait the 
full time, for a homogeneous action of our sister states, 
and then sink or swim, we go for Texas, Free Trade, 
and Sailors Rights. 

By J. M. Dantzler—The hon, Langdon Cheves: 
May his sentiments as expressed in the Charleston 
Mercury of the }]th instant, be the polar star and 
chart of the southern portion of this coufederacy. 

By T. A. Elliott—Liberty, the Constitution, Union: 
Liberty first, purchased with the blood of our fathers, 
the Constitution according to its letter, and the Union 
based upon equal rights as well as burdens. 

By J. 8. Grayes—Surely oppression maketh a wise 
man mag, none but fools will bear it, South Carolina 
Will not. 

By Dr. J. W. Taylor—J. C. Calhoun: When he 
Speaks, his words will find a warm response in the 

som of eyery Caroliniagn. 

By C. W. Golson—We will wait upon the general 
£overnment to redress onr wrongs, while there is 
hope; when hope expires, we will adopt measures to 
bring back the eonstitution to its true intent and 
meaning, or fall in the attempt, 


|Mr. McDuffie was given. 
giance, is due to our own State, and that devotion to | him alone, to make the compliment the more marked, have said, ad:!s his note of disapprobation. 
the Union, is only due while our rights are respected, | The brilliancy of Mr. McDuffje’s genius, the sound- I understand his reasons or his views. 


vigour in the daughters of ’°44—God bless them. 





From the Charleston Mercury of the 27th ult. 
Edgefield, Septeniber 23. 
My pear sin—On last Friday the great dinner to’ 
The dinner was given to 


; 


ness of his judgment, and the purity of his patriotism, 
have given him ahold upon the confidence and af- 
fections of the people of this section of the state, 
that no other man eve: did, or ever can possess. I 
mention this that our feelings towards colonel Burt 
may not be misunderstood. The arrangements re- | 
sulted not from any want of admiration for colonel 
Burt, byt from the excess of it for Mr. McDufiie.— 
And in the arrangements no one acquiesced more 
cheerfully than colonel Burt himself, who is not only 
an ardent admirer, byt also the warm personal friend 
of Mr, McDuffie. Though the dinner was given to 
Mr. McDuffie, colonel Burt was specially invited to 
attend and speak, which he did. As he and Mr. Me- 
Duffie concur entirely in their views, I shall confine 
myself to the remarks of the latter. In dving so, 
however, I shall not try to report his argument; | shail 
speak only of his conclusions. It is time that the 


and no man can rejoice more than I do, to find this 
noble champion of southern rights, on the lofty emi- 
nence | expected to see him occupy. 

One feeling of regret, however, I cannot avoid, 
when |! find that he too, though saying all and more 
than Mr. Rhett, or his friends in the seventh district, 
Nor can 
Every thing 
was easier than to understand, and appreciate the 
little motives of personal animosity which character- 
ise the attacks in that fitting vehicle of such matters, 
the Courier. But George McDuffie’s, is a naine with 
which we cannot associate such a spirit; and it is 
therefore hard to comprehend him. Mr. Rhett has 
only recommended a convention, with the avowed 
desire of leaving to that body, the mode and measure 
of redress) Mr. McDuffie does the same, and adds 
his views of what its action should be. As far as we 
can see, the only difference is, that Mr. Rhett desir- 
ed the people to consider of the matter: Mr. McDuffie 
wishes the legislature, (composed of political leaders) 
to act without consulting the people at all. 


With regard to Mr. Rhett’s recent course, I will 
only add, that after publishing his address, he design- 
ed as far as | know, to remain in Washington; when 
a few gentlemen, (one of whom I was), believing, we 





whole state should know the opinions of such a man. 


He believes that we have nothing to expect from 
the whigs, and nothing to expect from the democrats 
if Mr. Polk is elected by tariff votes—which is lhkely 
to be the case, if he is elected at all. In either of 
these events he is in favor of the call of a convention 
of the state by the next legislature at its first session. 
He thinks that convention should first solemnly call 
upon the southern states to assemble in southern con 
vention and take counsel together as to the mode and 
measure of redressing their wrongs. He would not 
do them the injustice to anticipate that they would 
not mneetus. It would be time enough to believe it 
when we had made the effort and failed. But sup- 
pose they would not meet us—he replied, ‘‘sulficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” But, he said, the 
question would still be asked, what is to be done?— 
Upon that, he said, the people must decide. In such 
an event, there was no disguising the fact, that it} 
would be a question of tame submission, or bold and 
honorable resistance by a single state. It was to 
decide upon this question, should the necessity arise, 
that he wanted a convention. To the will of the 
people, expressed through their convention, he would 
vow—though they should decide upon submission; 
but while he did baw, it would be in sorrow and in 
tears, for the lost honor of SouthCarolina. But this 
was not a question for the legislature to decide.— 
Nothing less authoritative than the mandate> of 
the people, expressed through their convention, 
could indyce him to submit to the accumulated 
wrongs and injuries under which they were suffer- 
ing, and to live in the infamy which would follow 





were expressing the general wish of his constituents, 
requested a relative of his, to write and tell him we 
were not satisfied, but wished to hear from him per- 
sonally. We were disappointed at the silence of our 
congressmen, and desired to have something more 
| definite than had been thrown out by party leaders. 
He expressed his willingness to come, if his censtiu- 
ents wanted him to do so. As soon as his return was 
heard of, he was invited to Bluffton—and the series 
of invitations which followed, proved we were not 
mistaken in our view of the tone of feeling which 
pervaded the district. So much for Mr. Rhett’s mo- 
t.ves, of which we have heard a great deal; but we 
are inclined to think, that our informants have been 
largely indebted toa fertile fancy. 

1 have never voted for Mr. Rhett, but always 
against him when there was opposition; nor am | in 
any way pledged to support him, further than as [ 
advocate the same principles. To some minds this 
avowal may give greater weight to my testimony 
and therefore it is added. A True No vwrter. 

CATECHISING OF CANDIDATES. 

The tone and temper of public feeling in South 
| Carolina, may be judged of at a distance with consi- 
derable accuracy, from the replies which the candi- 
dates before the people for the election which takes 
place in a few days, give to the inquiries propounded 
to them, as to their opinions and intended course upon 
the great questions at issue. We extract from the 
Mercury the following as specimens of those replies, 
all, as will be seen, from the candidates friendly to 
Mr. Polk’s election to the presidency. 
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To the voters of Marion district: Tam called on by a 
notice in the Charleston Courier of recent date, un- 
der the signature of ““Many Voters,” to answer cer- 
tain interrogatories propounded to me and others 
who are candidates for election to the next legisla. 
ture, which are as follows: 

Ist. Are you in favor of giving the election of pre- 
sident and vice president to the people, also, that of 
governor? I answer, that I am inv favor of giving 
directly to the people, the election of electors for 
president and vice president, Ist, because it is not 
forbidden by the constitution, 2d, because every other 
state in the union allows it, and 3), because it is 
more in accordance with republicanism. As to the 
election of governor, I likewise am in favor of giving 
that to the people, but before it can be done, the 
constitution of the state will have to be altered. 

Qd. Are you in favor of the proposed alteration of 
the judicial tenure? J answer, that I am in favor of 
limiting the time of judicial tenure to sixty five years, 
at that age both the physical and mental powers of 
most men become so infirm as to render them unfit 
to discharge the duties of so important an office. 

3d. What are your views in relation to the pro 








R. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 











In answer to the question as to the proposed change 
in the judicial tenure, [ must answer that | cannot 
see any practical benefit to arise from this alteration 
of the constitution, neither can I see any evils which 
are not already guarded against. A bill to alter the 
constitution of the state of South Carolina, passed in 
1828, the 5th section of which reads as follows—“ If 
any civil officer shall become disabled from discharg- 
ing the duties of his office, by reason of any perma- 
nent, bodily, or mental infirmity, his office may be de- 
clared vacant, by joint resolution, agreed to by two- 
thirds of the whole representation, in each branch of 
the legislature, provided that such resolution shall 
contain the grounds for the proposed removal, and 
before it shall pass either house a copy shall be served 
on the officer, and a hearing be allowed him.” This 
amendment to the constitution, amply provides a 
remedy in case of any of our judges becoming inca. 
pacitated from bodily or mental infirmity. And I 
deem it the duty of a representative to offer a reso- 
lution to remove any judge, when he ounscientiously 
— him incapable of fulfilling the duties of his 
office. 

In answer to the question as to my views on the 





posed remedies against the existing tariff? To this, I 
reply, that ] have seen no remedies proposed. At pre- | 
sent, | reply on the triumph and ascendency of the, 
democratic party in the election of Jas. K. Polk and 
George M. Dallas, the prospects of which are very 
bright, and should we succeed in securing their elec- 
tion, the administration of the government will be in 
the hands of anti-tariff men, who, in my opinion, will 
use their utmost endeavors to redress the grievances 
of which we so heavily complain. 


4th. Will you, should a vacancy occur'in the U. 
States senate, vote for the hon. R. B. Rhett or any 
other man of his political opinions? I answer, that 
I will not pledge myself to vote for the hon. R. B. 
Rhett or any other man, should I be elected to re- 
present you, and a vacancy should occur in the U. 
States senate, as 1 do not know who will be the can- 





didates, I will vote for the man whom | may think to 
be best able to represent the interest of the state and 
the principles she advocates. | 
I have briefly responded to the questions of ‘Many | 
Voters” according to their tenor. My political opi- | 
nions are well known throughout the district. I have 
expressed them on every proper occasion, both public | 
and private, so thatthey cannot be mistaken. Yours, | 
very respectfully, J.C. Betnea. 


| 

To Many Voters. Conceding a right which the | 
citizens of a district have to call upon those who! 
wish to represent them, and feeling it a duty incum-) 
bent on every candidate for their suffrages, to an- 
ewer fully and explicitly any questions propounded | 
to him, as regards the political course which he will | 
pursue if he should be elected, | will endeavor as 
concisely as I possibly can, lo give my views on the. 
queries propounded in the Courier and Mercury of | 
26th instant. 
First—as regards the repeal of the act of assembly | 
passed 1792, declaring “that the electors for president ; 
and vice president, shall be chosen by ballot by the | 
legislature then existing.” [ am of opinion that it) 
should be repealed, and the choice for electors submit- | 
ted tothe people at large. I deem it incumbent on me 
to state my reasons for advocating the same. The first) 
js that under the present arrangement, the districts | 
containing about one fourth of the white population | 
of the state, send a majority of the whole legislature, | 
and can at any time cast the electoral vole of the, 
state, even if in opposition to the expressed wishes, 
of the other three-fourths of the white inhabitants. | 
This is unequal and unjust, and it is repugnant to that) 
true republican spirit which should pervade our po- | 
litical institutions. | 


& My second reason is, that under the present arrange: | 
ment in the choice of representatives, it may cause a 
voter to sacrifice his politics, or be forced to vote for 
a representative incompetent to fill that station. For! 





tariff, and the proposed remedy, 1 deem.it my duty to 
be so explicit that my viéws on th's subject cannot 
be mistaken. [am in favor of a tariff sufficient for 
the support of the government, only—regarding a 
surplus revenue as a curse, a bone of contention, 
causing strife as to its application, and as to its 
source. As regards abstract free trade I am opposed 
to it, as it would cause a direct taxation for the sup- 
port of government, and deem it an ephemeral idea, 
never to be realized until all the nations of the earth 
shall be subject to one common government. 

As regards the remedy, first, as to a southern con- 
vention, | am opposed to it as contrary to the consti- 
tution of the United States. I am opposed to it be- 
cause [ can see no good which can arise from its con- 
vening. I am opposed to it as tending to raise sec- 
tronal feeling and to engender sectional sentiments 





between the northern and southern portions of the | 
confederacy. 1 look forward to the next congress for | 
a change in the present tariff. In 1842, when it was. 
passed, the country was in debt, and the credit of the | 
United States at a discount—<this state of things no | 
longer exists, and there being no necessity for so | 
large a duty, it will no doubt be decreased. This, I 

feel assured, will be the case more particularly, 


| should the democratic candidate be successful; but in 
/ ho event will f support measures tending to endanger 
| the union. 


In answer to the question, “if a vacancy should 
occur in the senate of the United States, whether I 


_ would vote for R. B. Rhett, or any man holding his 


political views,” I reply, that in no event will I 
support any man whoavows disunion doctrines. 

I have now, fellow citizens, endeavored to give 
you my political sentiments as clearly as Lean. If I 
have omitted any thing I should have replied to, or 
have not been sufficiently explicit, I wil! cheerfully 


| respond to any future call. I will briefly recapitu- 


late. 

1. | am in favor of giving the electurai vote and 
the vote of governor to the people. 

2. | am opposed to the change in the judicial te- 
nure. 

3. [ am in favor of a tariff for revenue; and ia con- 
clusion, [ am opposed to all and every attempt to sub- 
vert this government, and am for the union at every 
hazard. N. Pniuirs. 

Marion Court House, September 28 , 1844. 
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Fellow citizens of Pennsylvania, | am very happy 
(here he was interrupted by loud and repeated rounds 
of applause and cries of ‘‘take away that flag in front 
—we can’t see him—take away that coon, we want 
to see his face. The flag and the coon were remov- 
ed.) lam very happy fellow citizens of Pennsylva. 


example, there should be two candidates, one of! nia to meet you in this assembling of yourselves to- 
whom, a person fully competent, would vote for an | gether to manifest the interest which you take in the 
electoral ticket to which | was opposed, the other! great cause—the cause which has covened this vast 


grossly incompetent, would support the electoral | 
ticket which | advocate. J must either sacrifice my | 
olities or my principles. | 

The vote has in twenty-five states been entrusted | 
to the people, and it has not been abused. I cannot, | 
then, hesitate to declare myself in favor of giving 
this vote to the people. 

As regards the election of governor, I am in favor | 
of an alteration in the constitution, gis ing the vote ol 
that office directly to the people. 1 would wish to 
see the term of office extended to four years, and | 
his assent made necessary toevery bill. This would, | 
1 think, make the office of more importance than it is | 
now, and would be beneficia! in preserving the state | 


from the evil of too much Jegislation. 





multitude—the result of the great, the important 
election now before you. (Loud cheering.) But, 
fellow citizens, 1 come here, with no expectation of 
adding any thing of information or argument to that 
side of the controversy which you and | espouse.— 
All] the great questions connected with it have been 
discussed before repeatedly, and certainly by able 
men on all sides (a voice in the crowd cried out “‘by 
none abler than yourself;” this was received with 
loud cheers.) Almost all reading men have had full 
opportunity of examining these great questions—ali 
thinking men have certainly had full time to reflect, 
mature their judgment, and come to a decision upon 
them—to know how to decide—how to act, so as to 
meet the approbation of their fellow countrymen.— 


'(Cheers.) One feels cheered—and I -feel cheereg 
iby the sight of the glad and excited countenances of 
the many friends now before me, who are bound y 


in one common purpose to produce the same resu)ts 
and all equally and fervently united in patriotic devo. 
ae their common country. (Loud and long cheer. 
ing. 

If this convention have the valuable . effect of do. 
ing away with any remissness of purpose or of ac. 
tion—if it make the conviction of a duty.to be per. 
formed sink deeper into men’s hearts—if it awakens 
them fully to what the present crisis callson them 
to.perform—then will this assembling together do 
good, and we shall retire from it with the pleasing 
consciousness of having se: ved the public in what a|| 
must regard as its greatest interest. (Cheers.) 

Although the great subjects before the country 
have been discussed repeatedly and fully, yet there 
is something a little peculiar in the condition of things 
in this commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The coun- 
try is divided into two great parties; and there is one 
great topic on which these two parties are divided 
at the polls. You will all, of course, understand me 
tv allude to the protective question. There is cer- 
tainly a very large, as well as a very important ma- 
jority of one of these great parties in favor of a full 
and adequate protection to our domestic interests; 
whilst the whole ( without any sensible difference) of 
the other great party is in favor of free trade, and 
directly opposed to protecting the domestic interests 
of the country. (Cries of *‘that’s the truth.”) That 
is the simple truth, my friends—that is the exact 
state of the case. This has become the great pre- 
vailing party distinction. Thus, for instance, in the 
part of the country where |] live, the sense of a very 
large majority is in favor of the protective policy.— 
And yet, in certain districts where the political ma- 
jority is in favor of the other party, a contrary poli- 
cy in regard to the protective principle is also found 
to prevail. Thus. even in New Englatd, there are 
to be found states that are opposed to the protective 
policy. This is the case, for instance, in Maine and 
in New Hampshire; and in many of the states 
south of the Potomac, the feeling seems to be an 
almost universal one, where the politics of the op- 
posite party prevail. ‘Thus, then, we say, that this 
great question divides the two great parties by a line 
so broad and distinet that he who runs can readily 
define it. Protection, or no protection! tariff or no 
tariff! 

Then here we have the peculiar features in the 
position of Pennsylvania in the coming contest.— 
Pennsylvania, we all know, to be a tariff state.— 
(Cheers.) A majority of its population is favorable 
to a protective tarifi. (Cheers.) Let us see, then, 
what is the policy of those who are opposed to this 
tariff, when they come into this state to get your 
votes? Do they sail into your Jatitude under their 
own flag? Do they come here with the avowed pur- 
pose of showing you that you ought to be anti-tariff? 
Do they in any way exhibit any hostility to the pre- 
sent tariff? (Cries of no.’’?) Certainly not. Notat 
all! Notatall! They sail in amongst you, like a 
pirate, under false colors. (Loud cheering.) They 
say to you, “ol, you are in favor of this tariff !— 
Well, we are in favor of that tariff also!” (Much 
cheering and peals of laughter on every side.)— 
However this may be regarded as desirable doctrine 


to be advanced to intelligent men, by those who use . 


it, lcan only say that it is very bold policy— it 1s 
somewhat presumptuous at least. (Cheers.) 


In all those states where the anti-tariff policy pre- 
vails, Mr. Polk is ‘supported because he is an anti- 
tariff up to the hub.” (Laughter.) And, here, he 
is recommended to the support of the people of Penn- 
sylvania, because he is for protection up to the same 
hub! (Great cheering and roars of laughter, which 
continued for some time.) If Mr. Polk should sud- 
denly find himself in the midst of a circle of his 
friends from various sections of the Union, his situa- 
tion would be, to say the least of it, somewhat per- 
plexing. On his right, we will suppose him to have 
twelve citizens of South Carolina; on his left, 
twelve citizens of Pennsylvania; and he is about to 
submit to them the grounds of his claims to be cho- 
sen president of the United States, What would he 
say? 

He would have no difficulty in addressing those 
from South Carolina; he would say, and say truly 
‘all through my life | have been opposed to protec- 
tion—ell my votes and speeches prove it—I now re- 


peat it that 1am opposed to the protective policy, 


and Il now prove it again. If he should then turn to 
address his Pennsylvania friends (I will not put into 
his mouth anything so inconsistent as a declaration 
that should be directly adverse to what he had said 
to his South Carolina friends) but if he might be 
supposed to utter to his Pennsylvania friends what 
his Pennsylvania friends have uttered for him, and 





what the papers haye made him say, why then he 
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would Say, ‘“‘gentlemen of Pennsylvania, I do not 
know whether you heard what I have just said to my 
South Carolina friends or not, but 1 wish tosay to 
you that [am rather a better tariff man than Henry 
Clay himself is. (Shouts of laughter and enthusiastic 
cheering: ) 

He would say, ‘“‘! am for incidental protection— | 
and that means in our Janguage transcendental pro- 
tection [roars of laughter] and transcendental it is, 
for incidental protection overrides all other protec 
tion in the world. [Cheersand laughter.} There is 
one of the old plays which is known by the title of 
‘-Which is the Dupe?” And that question as applied 
to the political position of this state, will be an- 
swered ere long. [Laughter.] If Mr. Polk should 
by any remote possibility be elected president of the 
United States, in the very first message which he 
sends to congress, those passages in it relating to the 
tariff will answer it to your satisfaction beyond a 
doubt. [Cheers ] 

T have no intention, my friends, on this occasion to 
make any attempt at oratory, or eloquence, or dis- 
play. If I ever once had any desire of that nature, 
the time for it has long since passed away, and my 
desire is to be useful for what remains to me of this! 
life. (Checrs.] And itis the desire to be useful | 
which has brought me here today. [Loud and re- | 
peated cheering.}] And I shall speak directly and | 
earnestly——as an honest man ought to speak on the | 
important topics which now ogitate the country, to | 
men who are directly and earnestiv interested in those | 
topics. {Most enthusiastic cheering.] It is no tri | 
fling business which you have to consider and dispose | 
of in the coming contest. It is serious as far as any | 
thing earthly can be serious. It is a question direct- | 
ly affecting the welfare and even the perpetuity of | 
the hest instifutions of our be'oved country.— | 
[Cheers.} I shall use no ornament—no flourish—] | 





shall resort to no trope, no metaphor, in treating of | 
such a subject. [Cleers.] I shall speak to vou but | 
from the fullness of an honest heart, and I beg of | that is profitable only to the few then it is a ques- 
you to receive what I say in that feeling. [Cheers.] | 
' man, who toils for his existenc2, and endeavors thus | vania to do her part to bring out this wealth.— 


It is no wonder that all who address themselves to 
Pennsylvania with the hope to get the vote of this 
state, are, or profess to be, in favor of the tariff po- 


licy. It is no wonder that the people of Pennsylva- | 


nia themselves are in favor of the tariff policy! She 
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_duces, or more where there is a demand for it.— | 


has her manufactories scattered in thick profusion | 
over every portion of the state—she has workshops | 
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pare with England? Pennsylvania is nearly as large government of Pennsylvania shonld feel a similar 
as England and Wales. In England and Wales there interest in a similar policy. (Cheers.) ‘That go- 
are 57,000 square miles; and in Pennsylvania here vernmeut has repeatedly cherished this policy. She 
are 43,000 square miles; that is all the difference.— bas contracted a great debt, in constructing railroads, 
Pennsylvania has as great a variety of coal as Eng- | and canals, and other great public works, in order to 
land; and whether the coal pits here be worked so bring into operation these masses of wealth, which 
as to yield as large a proportion of coal as those of | afford so much useful occupation to men. (Cheers. ) 
England, is unimportant at present, since both are | Now, from this, itis evident that the government of 
inexhaustible for a thousand years. [Cheers ] And Pennsylvania must desire the development of these 
this is the wealth—the inexhaustible wealth—buried | resources. (Cheers.) Pennsylvania needs no as- 
in the bosom of the earth—out of which the happi-| sumption of the United States to pay her debts.— 
ness of Pennsylvania remains to be wrought. [Loud (Loud cheers.) She has contracted them herself, 
cheers. j /and she can pay them herself. (Tremendous’cheer- 
We must take along with us in this view of the, ing.) But there is one thing neither the government 
subject, the invention of the power of steam and the |tf Pennsylvania can do, nor the people of Pennsyl- 
discovery by which anthracite coal can be applied to | vania can do. It can construct canals and railroads 
its production. This of itself has so changed every- | or have them constructed—and the people can open 
thing that the world seems no Jonger the same world | the mines and bring out the vast amount of wealth 
that we once knew it—in commerce, and in business | contained therein. But they can neither of them 
all our affairs are so changed that it seems as if this: protect these great interests by just and well. consi- 
orb had become some other globe; it has outrun the; dered custom house regulations. And we all know 
wind—revolutionized the earth—enable man to pe- | that Pennsylvania gave this power of imposing such 
netrate its recesses, and endowed him with new/| duties to the general government, with the clear and 
hopes, new purposes, as if there were anew crea- | distinct understanding that the power she thus parted 
tion. [Cheers.] Now, it issingularly fortunate that | with, and placed in the bands of the general govern- 
in Pennsylvania the coal and the iron are in close| ment should be so exercised as to discriminate, 
proximity, and so favorable for application to steam | and by discriminating to protect American Peansyl- 
purposes. Let us look at this in a practical view.— 'vania labor. [Loud-cheering.] And the general 
Pennsy|}vania it is true does not produce as much as | government violates her obligations to Pennsylvania 
England ina year, England produces 30,000,000 of | and to every other state, if, after taking this power 
tons annually, at the common prices at which coals | out of their hands she will not use it herself.— 
sells at the pit’s mouth, this would produce the sum, (Cheers.] That isa demand of duty made on the 
of 60,000,000. Pennsylvania produces 2,000,000 of | United States govern:nent. Massachusetts and,Penn- 
tons annually—1,000,000 of anthracite and 1,000,000 | sylvania cannot Jay duties; they parted with that 
of bituminous coal; this ts all she now produces, with | power to the general government, with the plainest 
a capacity to produce as much as England now pro- | proof in the world that this power should always be 
| so exercised as to protect home industry. (Cheers.) 

[Cheers.] | And unless these interests are protected by wise, 
Now how does the working of the coal beds affect | steady, and stable legislation, no security, no per- 
the interest of the great mass? If this be an interest | manent prosperity can by possibility accrue to us.— 

| (Cheers. ) 

tionable policy to pursue it. But | put it to every Now, this debt of hers was incurred by Pennsy]- 
to obtain a living for his children if this be not a|(Cheers ) All expect—lI certainty expect—this debt 
policy that is beneficial to the great mass of man-| will be paid! (Loud Cheers.) I should despair of 
kind. The right of mining and digging for the coal| the practicability of self—government—(cheers)—I 
can be obtained for 30 cents a ton; and when by hu- | should cease to be the defender of our high and po- 
man labor and ingenuity the coal has been brought | pular government if Pennsylvania should sneak away 
to the surface, it is worth $2 00 or $2 25 a ton.—! from paying her debt. (Loud cheers and cries of 


in every cily and town in the state for the production The result is out of this amount 30 cents goes to the | ‘‘never—never.””) No,—say never—never! (Cheers.) 


of every conceivable description of manufactured | 
article—she has workers in ail the metals—she has | 
workers in wcod— and workers in leather—she has | 
thousands of hand-loom weavers in this very city.— 
And of her manufactories that are to such a great 
extent spread all over the state there is not a man} 
who works therein, not a man in any way connected | 
therewith, but has a direct interest—an interest | 
touching his very bread in this great protective poli- | 
cy. (Loud cheering ] But there is another—a larger 
view that is to be taken of this subject—one which 
every patriotic man should be proud of as he is a 
Pennsylvanian. [Cheers.] There is not a spot on 
the globe with one exception, if it be an exception— 
there is not a spoton the globe with the exception 
of England, i! that be an exception, so full of wealth 
—so full of all the means that will afford satisfac- 
tion to human labor, as this same state of Pennsyl- 
vania. [Cheers.]: You have a most salubrious ell- 
mate—you have a good location, situated near the | 
sea, and on what might be called an arm of the sea, | 
and which is easily navigable for our largest vessels, 
which in various parts is mtersected by large navi- 
gable rivers—you have an admirable soi!—particu- 
larly so as regards the soil which characterizes my 
country—you have a temperate climate—you have 
even of what is striking to the eye all that is attrac- 
tive toman. ([Cheers.] But, then, in order to touch 
your riches, we must go beneath the surface;—your 
immediate aggregate mineral wealth hus never been 
surpassed by any part of the globe that has ever been 
known. And this isa reason why the interests of} 
all in this state are bound up in a proper protective | 

olicy. {Cheers.] You have coal—you have iron! | 
Whai are the greut interests of England? In what| 
do they consist? What has made her what she is?— | 
She has tier millions of subjects at home and 
ber millions in the East Indies and in the West In- 
dies; and some have supposed her power and her 
wealth to consist of or be connected principally with 
these. 

But an intelligent and profound writer says that all 
her resources in the East Indies and in the West In- 
dies are nothing compared to those of her Black In- 
dies! [Laughter] that is, her coal beds! The con- 
quest of the Empire of Great Mogul was nothing— 
the conquest of Mexico or Peru, Which she could 
easily make if she chose to make it—weuld be no- 
thing compared to this, Every man of sense then 
admits this to be the case. Aud how do you com- 








proprietor, and $1 90 to the laborer for the exercise There may be found between this and Pittsburg— 
of his skill and the labor of his strong hands. Andj| there may be a few such black spots dicovered upon 
this topic of the creation of wealth by human labor} the surface of this glorious Old Commonwealth— 
is a vast topic; and | remember that 10 or 11 years| there are black spots upon the sun—but the general 
ago, in addressing an assembly at Pittsburg, I said the | effulgence of that golden orb hides and eradicates 
same as [now say in regard to the advantage of| the effects of those dark spots. ‘There may be aman 
pursuing a course af policy which judiciously de- | found here and there throughout the state who may 
mands and appropriately compensates human Jabor.| think a debt honorably contracted ought not to be 
[Cheers. ] paid, if you can possibly avoid it, but such a man if 
I will now advert to another source of wealth.—| he can be found would not dare to open his lips, or 
England produces 1,500,000 tons of pig-iron every | even to hold up his head amid the patriotism and in- 
year. This product has trebled within the last ten | tegrity of the mass of the people of Pennsylvania, and 
years. Now we can all sce that this increase in the | amid the loud shouts of indignation that would assail 
manufacture of iron will produce a corresponding | him from all quarters of the state. (Here the cheer- 
demand for labor in procuring coals. This quantity | "8 Was very loud and enthusiastic and lasted for se- 
of iron consumes 6,000,000 tons of coal annually to | vera! minutes. ) 
work it. We see, then, how much money is paidfor| Ihave seen enough to know that there cannot be 
the labor that raises the coal to smelt this, and by | any such thing as disloyalty to, or a want of integrity 
pursuing the subject you may see how much of| in meeting their obligations on the part of the people 
every ton of manufactured iron goes to pay for agri- | of Pennsylvania. (Cheers ) Repudiation cannot be 
cultural labor; it is correctly calculated that as high | committed by any one of its sons, who knows any- 
as $25 a ton, and not lower than $20 a ton is paid in| thing of the blood of the Pennsylvanians that runs 
this way, and this sum goes to meet the demand for through his veins—(cheers—or that knows anything 
agricultural Jabor and productions on every ton of; of the history of his state since the days William 
iron produced. And not only this state, byt several} Penn first put his fuot on its soil. (Loud and enthusi- 
other states, are deeply interested in the article of | astic cheering. ) 
iron. Tennessee, New Jersey, New York, and Ma- But the time is now come when the policy of a 
ryland, for instance. Now what has been pro-| reasonable permanent protection must be settled.— 
posed by the opposite on this important subject?—/|(A voice in the crowd shouted, ‘‘now or never.’’)— 
‘Fo bring down the duties on iron to 20 per cent ad!1 say, now or never! (Loud cheering.) It isa 
valorem. | question that is most exciting to the whole country, 
Let us inquire wifat has England thought herself! and important to the interests of the people of Penu- 
upon this very subject of duties on iron? It is true} sylvania and of all—and at is ‘‘now or never!” 
that there 1s no use for duties on iron in that country And, now, it is veryrimportant that we should pot 
now. But in the progress of her workings of iron} be deceived in the men whom we choose for our ru- 
from the ore to the manufactured article, she found) lers! Let us know all about e’m! If we do take 
it necessary to impose higher duties than we have| Mr. Polk for our chief magistrate, (cries of ‘‘never,”’) 
now in operation under the tariff of 1842. And 1| let us take him for what he is, not for what he is 
desire those who are su fond of copying after| not. I trust we have too much consciousness of truth 
Great Britain as they say in all that relates to the| for. Here a voice cried out ‘‘we won’t have him at 
imposition of duties, to go and examine the Bri | all.”) Well I’m pretty much of that opinion myself. 
tish tariff... The ad rqlorem duties average £43, or|(Roars of laughier.) But let us take our ruler 





£42 19s. 6d. is the lowest average of duties un the 
whele mass of foreign importation taken into Eng- 
iand, 

It is not wonderful, then, that Pennsylvania indus- 
try being thus supported out of this class of Penn- 
sylvania wealth—the people of Pennsylvania should 
be inclined to support by every means in their power 
a protective policy. Nor, is it wonderful that the 











for what he really is, not for what he is not; and 
thereby show that we have been duped and deceived. 
(Cheers. ) 

Now, let us see what are the sentiments of Mr. 
Polk on the protective policy? Is he with us? or is 
he against us? What does he say himself on this 
subject. 1 know ho reason why he should not be 


‘believed. (Much laughter.) Idon’t go back to the 
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~ He meta Mr. Brown as an antagonist, and this is 
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time of his boyhood. I don’t go back to the daysof: 
his grandfather Ezekiel Polk. (Roars of laugh- 
ter.) I don’t go back to the periad of his congres- | 
sional services—bul I will take the Mr. Polk of fast | 


year, running for a popular office—not that of pre 


sadent of the United States, but that of governor of | 
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‘Resolved, That hy the election of James K. Polk, 
andthe defeatof Henry Clay a substantial victory 
will be gained by the constitution—the presidential 
power and influence will be in the hands ofa south- 
ern man, @ friend of free trade, and identified with us 
in our institutions, and an enemy of the protective 


Tennessee. You know that in that section of coun- | policy and abolitionism! and we ought not, by any 


try, it is common for the candidates for popular offi- 
ces to go forth and state frankly to the people whose 
suffrages they solicit, their opinions on ail the 

at subjects, social and political of the day. Now, 
what does Mr. Polk say of himself on this occasion? 


his own statement of his views to Mr. Brown. He 
said, April 3d, 1843, at Jackson,— 

**He was opposed to direct taxes, and to prohibito. 
ry and protective duties; and in favor of such mode- 
rate duties as would not cut off importations. In 
other words he was in favor of reducing the duties j 
to the rates of the compromise act, where the whig 
congress found them the 29th of July, 1842 ” 

These are his own words—his own opinions, from 
his own speech; (laughter;) and as the lawyers sav, I 
Jay the venue, and I give the date in order that there 








may be no misunderstanding. It is from his speech 
of April 3d, 1843, in repl 
Jackson, and was published in the Nashville Union, 
of Muy Sth, 1843. (Cheers.) 


to Milton Brown, at? 





Now if we do not wish to cut off the importations 


manufactures, then we shallagree with Mr. Polk; 


action of our state, to embarrass or Jessen the chan- 
ces of his election, in which much may be gained— 
or cause his defeat, by which so much must be lost, 
and by which we shall draw on ourselves the blame 
of our friends in other states; change their kind 
feelings into coldness, perhaps resentment and hos- 
tility, by unnecessarily weakening and embarrassing 
them, and thus increasing the numbers and spirit of 
our enemies, and adding to our difficulties in obtain- 
ing justice.” 

They said therefore in Charleston, (S. C.) after 
Mr. Polk’s nomination, and | wish you to remember 


| this notwithstanding all you year of his being fa- 


vorable to protection, that they will go for him be- 
cause he is the avowed and settled enemy to the whole 
protective system. (Cheers and laughter.) Isawa 
letter from Mr. Pinckney, written to the committee 
of the Macon Democratic Mass meeting, on the 19th 
of August last, in which he says: 

It is the policy of the whigs, and some of our de- 
mocrats, too, to represent Col. Poik as a protection- 
ist, in consequence of his recent letter to Mr. Kane, 


‘of coal and iron, the various products of English of Philadelphia. But no charge was ever more un- | 


founded. It is contradicted by the whole tenor of 





There are some who say that even if Mr. Polk be 
an anti-tariff man, ond should be elected president 
of the United States, yet he cannot repeal the tariff 
or overcome our policy. Strange doctrine! We 
choose him that he may not triumph over us, after 
choosing him we elect him that he may not destroy 
the policy he is opposed to. We choose him to pre- 
vent his destroying that which we think ought to be 
preserved. Strange argument for sensible men. If 
we know that he would not carry out his policy, or 
exercise that power which the office would give him, 
would that be a reason why he should withhold op- 
position? Notatall! not at all! There is the evil of 
perpetual agitation—of perpetual doubt—of perpet- 
ual wncertainty—there is the evil of perpetual op- 
osition to the duration of the protective policy. 
ill capital be employed to bring out the mineral 
wealth of this great state, if it be doubtful whether 
those so employing it will be protected in their en- 
terprize or not? No! once more most assuredly no! 
What the country needs is security and stability—a 
permanent settled policy—that enterprising and. in- 
dustrious men may be enabled to elevate their capi- 
tal and means,.and labor with the assurance—with 
the unshakened confidence that there will be no vio- 
lent fluctuations in the state of the law. 


Now, gentlemen, 2s a e:tizen of Massachusetts, I 
have no particular interest in the protection givento 
: Pennsylvania coal and iron. But we all have interests. 
| We wish none, for we can have no separate inte- 
rests. The interests of the people of those two great 





(cries’of “we never will;”) but if we do wish to cut his political life. It is refuted by all his speeches | states, the interests of the people of all the states 
off these importations,then we shall disagree with and votes in relation to the tariff for a long series of | are bound up in one bound. But I say if he be 


him, and disagree with his policy, for he would have 

such moderate dulies as would not cut off iimporta- | 
tions, (laughter,) but he goes further, and I thank 
him for it—he would reduce the duties to the rates 
of the compromise act as they existed in 1842, when 
they afforded no protection at all; but there is a ta- 
riff in existence at present, and some question- were 
put to him to this effect: Are you in favor of that 
tariff act, or are you not? And to the question he 
stands mute. There are humane considerations oc- 
casionaliy employed in courts of Jaw, when persois 
stand mute; (roars of Jaughter;) but when a man 
ean answer and don’t answer—when he is ; erfectly 
abie, but entirely unwilling to make a reply then we 
have aright to put our own construction on the case. 
(Increased laughter.) But it was entirely unneces 
gary to put these questionsto Mr. Poik; he bad al. 
ready stated that he wanted the duties red.ced to 
the compromise standard. The duties in June, 1842, 
had come down to 20 per cent. without discrimina- 
tion; so therefore Mr. Polk was in favor of bringing 
down tie duties totwenty per cent. on ali imported 
goods whatever. 

But in a Jetter to the people of Tennessee soon af- 
terwards, he gives his formal views at length on | 
this subject to this effect: | 

TO THE PEOPLE OF TENNESSEE. 
Winchester, May 29, 1343. 

“The object which | bad in proposing to governor | 
Jones at Caroliville, on the 12th of April last, that we 
should each write oul and publish our views and opi- 
nions on the subject of the tariff, was that our re- 
spective positions might be distivetly known and un- | 


years. 
“His doctrine of a tariff for revenue, as the pri- 


mary object, with incidental protection to manufac- | 


tures, isthe very doctrine of South Carolina. It1s 
the doctrine of the Baltimore Convention, in which 
he concurred, and which has been generally assented 


to by the democratic party of South Carolina. [tis | 


the doctrine of the celebrated exposition published 
by the legislature of this state, and has always been 
recognised as the creed of the state rights party.” 
Once more, and [ depart from this part of the 
subject. Jt is the opinion of Mr. Holmes, the repre- 
sentative in congress from Charleston, S. C., a gen- 
tleman who had a great deat ta do with the nomina 
tion at the Baltimore Convention. Mr. Holmes is a 
man of high honor and character, and a letter was 


written to him, propounding certain questions in re- | 


lation to Mr. Polk, and callumg for answers to those 
questions. The first question was: 


‘Are you in favor of the election of Mr. Polk and 
Mr. Dallas, the democ~atic candidates for the presi- 
dency and vice presidency of the United States; and 
are you, or not, of the opinion that the vote of South 
Carolina should be given, in good faith, or for them.” 

The second question was: 

“Whatever may be your opinion of Mr. Polk’s 
ability, in the event of his election, to effect a repeal 
of the tariff of 1842, and to break down the protec- 
tive system, have you any doubt of the sincerity of 
his opposition to the entire system of protection, 
and that the influence of his high office will be in 
good faith exerted to subvert it.” 

To these questions Mr. Holmes returned this an- 


derstood by the people. That my opinions were al- swer: 


ready fully and distinctly known, 1 could not doubt. | 
I had steadily during the period | was a representa- 
tive in congress, been opposed to a protective policy, | 
as my recorded voles and published speeches prove. | 
Since | retired trom congress! had held the same | 
Opinions. In the present canvass for governor, | had 

avowed my opposition to the tariffol the late whig | 
congress, as being highly protective in its character, | 
and not designed by its authors as a revenue mea- | 
sure. Ihad avowed my opinion in my public speech- | 
es, that the interest uf the country and especially of | 


GENTLEMEN: | have just received your letter, in 
which two queries are distinctly put, and as distinct- 
ly will J reply. 

‘Ist. Tam in favor of the election of Mr. Polk 
and Mr. Dallas, and am decidedly of the opinion 
that South Carolina ought to vote for them. 

“2d. | have no doubt of Mr. Polk’s sincerity when 
he declared his opposition to the entire system of 
protection, and if elected, he will endeavor tosub- 
vert it.” 

This is the declaration of Mr. Holmes, who took 


the producing classes, required its repeal, and the | a great part in the politics connected with Mr. Polk’s 
restoration of the principies of the compromise ta- | nomination, and he speaks the language of his state 
riff act of 1843.” |in relation to. 

Here, he says, he wishes his opinions to bedis-| | remember another thing. In one of his speech- 
tinctly known and understood by the people. (Laugh | es, Mr. Polk says he is opposed to the duty on wool; 
ter.) Lhope he means still that his opinions shall | and I hope all our friends who have, or can make the 
be distinctly understood by the people—(increased | opporiunity, will tell this fact to the people of the 
laughter)—lor he says 1 have been steadily opposed | great county of Washington—that the triumph of 


to a protective policy while in congress, and | have | 
beld the same opinions ever since. Now there can- 
not be uny thing more explicit than this declaration, 
out of the mouth of the mun hjmself; and he willno 
more deny this than he will deny his own name, that 
he is ardently opposed to a protective policy. (Cheers 
and laughter.) 

But, let us see again. How did those regard him 
who brought him forward as their candidate—take 
the case of the South Carolina members for instance? 
Here is the resolution brought forward by Mr. Ei- 
more, in Charleston, by which the people resolved 





to go for him, with all their hearts—this is the resolu- 
tion:” 


Mr. Polk and his party 1s the triumph of the anti- 
tariff policy. So in regard to the great election in 
Maine—as soon as the result of that election was 
known with certainty, the leading press of that par- 
ty declared that it seals the doom of the tariff party, 
and prostrates protection in the dust. 

Then, in his letter to Mr. Kane, Mr. Polk says 
that he isin favor of incidental protection—not be- 
cause he desires protection at all—(and those who 
argue from that letter that he is. in favor of protec- 
tion, do so on very slight grounds)—but because he 
is in favor of what he cant help: he acquiesces in it, 
not because it is his desire, but because it 1s beyond 
his control. 


elected president of the United States, with the ge- 
/neral concurrence of the popular branch of the le- 
gislature, either the tariff will be repealed, orso much 
disturbed as to dishearten its friends, and make them 
turn from it with disgust. (Loud cheering.) This 
is a thing of the deepest interest. It rests with you 
of Pennsylvania to decide it. For without the vote 
of Pennsylvania I undertake to say he cannot be 
elected president of the U. States. (loud, long, and en- 
'thusiastic eheering.) Itis for you tosay. Giveme 
your assurance that he will not get the vote of Penn- 
sylvania, and }°ll give vou my assurance that he will 
not be elected president of the United States. (Here 
the cheering was absolutely terrific and lasted some 
minutes.) Any man may make the canvass—an 
man may go over the votes from Maine to Missouri, 
but he must be convinced that it is absolutely certain 
‘that Mr. Polk cannot be elected without the vote of 
_ the Keystone State! (Loud cheers.) And it is equally 
certain that without the vote of this state, he re- 
‘mains privately at home, a private and respected and 
‘respectable citizen of ‘Tennessee. (Convulsive 
'shouts of laughter and tremendous cheering.) 


I wish every man in Pennsylvania to consider this 
| —that on his vote and the vote of his fellow citizen, 
his neighbor, or his kinsman depends the issue whe- 
‘ther Mr. Polk be elected president or not. And I 

say that any man who attempts to convey the im- 
| pression to another—any man of information—whe- 
ther it be done in the highways or byways, in parlor 
or kitchen, in cellar or garvet, who shall be found 
telling him that Mr. Polk is in favor of the tariff, he 
raeans to cheat an honest Pennsylvanian out of the 
fair use of the elective franchise! And if there be 
not spirit enough in Pennsylvania to repe} so gross a 
misrepresentation, then Pennsylvania is not that 
Pennsylvania which I have so long respeeted and ad- 
mired. (Cries of ‘‘it is,” and Jong, long enthu- 
siastic cheering.) 1am admonished, my friends, by 
the descent of the sun that | must bring my remasks 
toaclose. (Cries of no, go on.) 1, was desinous of 
saying a few words to you about Texas. (Cries of 
‘“*go0 on,” “go on,” ‘teil us about Texas, nobody can 
do it better,” ‘go on.’’) 


Well I will tell you, in relation to Texas, thatyou 
will find in the archives of your own state that which 
is far more important than all Ican say upon the 
subject. (Cheers.) But I dosay, that the annexa. 
tion of Texas would tend, and must tend to extend 
the duration and extent of African slavery on this 
continent (cheers.) I have long held that opinion, 
and [ would not now suppress it for any considera- 
tion on earth! (loud and enthusiastic cheering.) And 
because it does increase the evils of slavery—be- 
cause it willincrease the number of slaves and ex- 
tend the duration of their bondage—because it does 
all this, Loppose it with qualification, and without 
qualification—this time,—and all times—now and 
forever! (here the cheering exceeded that at any 
time during the day.) 


Io 1780 the legislature passed an act abolishing 
slavery in this state; it was introduced by a grateful 
acknowledgment to God, for the achievement of 
American liberty—for that assistance by which they 
were enabled to break the chains of a foreign pow- 
er, and by the enjoinment and assumption of a duty 
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conformable to that to do all that they could to break 
all other chains and set the world free! (Cheers. ) 

That preamble was the work of your fathers! they 
sleep in eed graves; there is not, | believe, one 
man living now who was engaged in that most right- 
eous act. (Hear Mr. Webster appeared deeply af- 
fected.) There are words in that preamble fit to be 
read by all who inherit the blood—by all who have 
the name—by all who cherish the memory of an ho- 
nored and virtuous ancestry. (Cheers.) And I ask 
every one of you now present ere eight and forty 
hours pass over your heads, to turn to that act—to 
read that preamble—and if you are Pennsylvanians 
the blood will tingle in your veins! There are ar- 
guments in thatdocument far surpassing anything 
that my poor ability could advance on the subject. 
(Loud cheers. ) ° 

In answering an invitation to address you a short 
time ago, I said | had a desire to say a few words to 
the people of this place—I have said them. The 
election turnson you. If you do not desire to con- 
cur in the choice of Mr. Poik for president, he can- 
not be chosen. I desire to put this to you strongly. 
I have shown that he must have your concurrence, 
or not be elected; | have shown that there is nota 
state in the union so deeply concerned in the pro- 
tective policy as this state—and I have shown that 
Mr. Polk the candidate of the other party is deadly 
hostile tothe whole principles of the protective po- 
licy. These things | had a desire to say to you and 
Ihave said. (Cheers.) 

We are all in Massachusetts interested in the man- 
ner you give your votes at the coming election, and 
you are as much interested in the manner in which 
we give ours—(cheers.) But there is another elec- 
tion to be shortly decided in this state besides the 

residential one. It would ill become me to inter- 
ere in the elections of another state, and I will not | 
do so farther than to say that the manner in which 
this next election of yours is conducted, wili have a | 
great effect on the hopes and prospects of the whigs| 
on the one which is sosoon tocome after it. (Loud, 
cheering. ) 

I need not tel] you that there is a great curiosity | 
among the whigs of other states,—curiosity is a term 
that is not strong enough for the feeling that exists, 
there is a deep and strong anxiety prevailing all over. 
the union in relation to the way in which the whigs 
shall conduct this next election in this state. 
(Cheers.) LDecause it is perfectly plain to every man 
that if the venerable man who was introduced to! 
you this day—if that distinguished son of this dis- | 
tinguished state, who was recently here on this plat- 
form, shall be elected, there will be a brightening of | 
the skies—there wil] be an illumination, at the sight 
of which every true whig will rejoice. (Louc| 
cheering.) | 

I have a few words to sayto the people of this | 
city, this fair and beautiful city of yours—this city | 
of the Declaration of Independence—tkis city in} 
which was matured and perfected the glorious con- 
stitution of the United States, this noble city whieh | 
is connected with so much of the early history of | 
our country and its subsequent prosperity! (Cheer 
upon cheer, for some minutes.) Can there be a 
doubt of the side which this city will take in the | 
coming contest? (Cheers.) I ask every young man 
to sit down and ask his conscience how he can give | 
a vote for the subversion of all the best interests of | 


the only correct policy of our beloved country. 
(Loud cheering. ) 


One word more and I take my leave of you; there 
are questions on which honest men may differ—there 
are questions of subordinate difference of not much 
importance to the great general interests of the 
whole people, on which a difference of opinion may 
properly be permitted—but there are questions which 
are attached so vita'ly to all the present interests, to 
all the future interests of the whole union, that 
brethren of the same family must not be allowed to 
to differ on them. (Loud cheering.) I have not 
transcended my position in these remarks—I will not 
pursue them further. (Cheers.) But when all the 
great principles of our country are at stake—when 
all its permanent institutions are at stake—I do say 
and | repeat it, that men who agree in its great poli- 
cy must not allow themselves to divide themselves so 
as to destroy those principles and those great institu- 
tions. (Repeated and enthusiastic cheering. ) 

What we do now, we can’t undo! (Cheers) We 
are to do it now—we are to do it forever! (Tremen- 
dous cheering.) And inthis work being weil done, 








depends so much of our prosperity—so much of our| 
happiness—that I say, froin the bottem of my heart, | 
once more,——Dretiiren of tie same family brethren | 
of the’same princinies, must not be ailowed to differ 
With regard tu mer seasures ihe cheer ne | 
that fullowed this was absoiutely deafenin, and Mr.| 


Webster was followed | 
eheering him the whole 


} 
{ 


ours 


Carriage OY lugusaads 


way.) 
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MR. BERRIEN’S REMARKS 
ON THE TARIFF. 





Extract from: senator Berrien’s speech at Boston, 
on the 19th ult. 

Turning, fellow citizens, from these unwelcome 
topics, let us come to the consideration of the two 
great questions of public policy which engage the at- 
tention of the American people; and in advocatin 
the claims of Henry Clay and Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen to your confidence, let us examine. in connexion | 
with these, the political principles of the respective | 
nominees and of the parties by whom they have been | 
nominat « 

On the first of these questions the creed of the | 
whig party may be :-iefly stated. We advocate a 
system of legislation which shall provide an adequate 
revenue for the government, economically adminis- 
tered—a revenue to be derived, not by direct taxa- 
tion—not by withholding from the states that. to 
which they are justly entitled, the proceeds of the 
public lands—but from duties on imports so imposed 
as to afford protection to the domestic industry of 
our people. [tis the latter branch of this proposi- 
tion, that which relates to the protection of domes- 
tic industry, which, in connexion with the ‘lexian 
question, constitutes, however it may be disguised, the 
essential controversy between our opponents and 
ourselves. On thissubject I warn you not to be deceiv- 
ed by equivocal declarations, made to conciliate your 
favor in the course of the present canvass. Test the 
sincerity of these declarations by the past conduct of 
those who utter them, and remember that they are 
now made under the strongest temptations to insince- 
7 which ambition can hold out to its votaries. 

repeat it, fellow citizens, the great question be- 
tween us and our opponents on this subject is— 

Shall we cherish the industry of our own people, 
or of those who are alien from our country, our in- 
stitutions, our interests, and our affections? 

Shall we secure to the laboring classes among us 
a fair reward for their honest industry—the means 
of obtaining a comfortable subsistence for themselves 
and their families—wherewithal to rear and educate 
their children, and to fit them for the discharge of 
their duties as American citizens? Shall we thus 
impart to that valuable portion of our people the high 





sense of personal independence which will add to our 


national strength, or, blindly neglecting their inter- 


ests and our own, shall we suffer them to sink down 


to the condition of the pauper laborers of Europe? 

Shall this government be administered for the benefit 
of our own people or the subjects of a foreign land? 

Are we willing to come back to the system of colo- | 
nial vassalage, with the broken fetters of which our 
fathers battled for freedom, or are we honestly proud 
of our independence, and resolutely determined to 
maintain and transmit it to our children? 


Disguise it as we may, to these issues it must come | 
at last. We may be lulled into security. Yielding 
to party feelings, we may blindly follow in the steps | 
of party leaders and sacrifice our own test interests | 
at their dictation. But I overrate the intelligence of 
my countrymen if they can be thus deluded. I mis- | 
take their character if they will not spurn the de- 
magogue who would seek thus to mislead them. No, | 
feliow citizens! Realizing t.e magnitude of the in 











1. It does this by promoting a division of labor.— 
All experience teaches us that the aggregate product 
of the labor of any country is increased by such sub 
divisions. A nation of agriculturists, each of whom 
should minister to his own wants, should feed and 
clothe himself, and make his own implements of la- 
bor, would advance slowly, however genial the cli- 
mate and fruitful the soil which Providence had as- 


g\ signed to them. It is by diversifying the objects of 


individual pursuits, by the skill which is thus acquire 
ed—the activity and industry which are requisite to 
furnish the necessary exchanges, that the aggregate 
production is increased. 

2. lis stimulates industry. The necessity of pro- 


viding for one’s own wants, by promptly supplying 


the wants of others—the increased skill which is 
acquired, and the consequent ability to add to indivi- 


dual comfort, by its industrious exercises—furnish a 


stimulus to exertion, which cannot be found in the 
infancy of society, when each man endeavors to sup- 
ply his own wants by the clumsy oprerations of his 
own inexperienced hand. 

3. It adds largely to the national wealth by the 
additional value which it imparts to the raw mate- 
rial. We shall look in vain through the pages of 
history for an example of great national prosperity 
in any community, the whole productive labor of 
which was employed in producing raw materials, 
depending upon other nations for the exercise of the 
skill and industry which were necessary to fit them 
for the use and enjoyment of man. We may form 
some idea of the importance of this consideration 
from the following facts: 

A bale of cotton, of ordinary quality, weighing 450 
pounds, is worth, at seven and a half cents per pound, 
the sum of $34. If sold in a foreign market, it would 
add this sum, less the expenses of transportation and 
charges of sale, to the sum of national wealth. 


The same bale of cotton, manufactured here, will 
produce 400 pounds of cloth of number 14 yarn, of 
which the present market value would be 24 cents 
per pound, or $96 In this case, the value of the 
manufactured article is nearly threefold. The sum 
of $62 would thus be added to the national wealth. 
480 pounds of cotton of finer quality, worth, at 8} 
cents per pound, the sum $38, would produce 400 
pounds of cloth, of number 30 yarn, worth 36 cents 
per pound, or $141. 450 pounds of Sea Isiand cot- 
ton, worth, al 16 cents per pound, $72, will make 
400 pounds of cloth, of number 80 yarn, worth $1 32 
per pound, or $528. 

The aggregate value of these three bales of cot- 
ton in their raw state is ‘ : $142 

In their manufactured state ‘ $763 

The increased value imparted to them by the skill 
and industry of the manufacturer is therefore 


$626. 


Extend this calculation to the aggregate value of 
the 400,000 bales of cotton and other raw materials 
manulactured in this country, compute that value in 
their raw and in their manufactured state, and some 
idea may be formed of the sum which is added to 
the national wealth, by the skill and enterprise and 
industry of the American manufacturer. 

The protection of domestic industry results in the 
establishment of a home market. 

To the extent to which such a demand can be 


terests which are involved in this controversy, re-| created, it furnishes a better market, even for those 
membering that ‘‘the price of liberty is eternal vigi-| articles of produce which are chiefly sold abroad; as 
lance,” you will bring to its decision the intelligence | any man may satisfy himself, who will calculate the 
and manly firmness which should characterize Ame-| product of 100 bales of cotton, sold here and in the 
rican freemen. Forgive the momentary egotisin. || English market, at current prices, and invested in 


am a southern man, wholly unconnected with man- 
ufactures or with stocks of any description—a south- | 
ern planter, depending on the cultivation of the ati 
and the use of such faculties as God has given me 

for my own and the support of a numerous family. 

If it be true, as our opponents contend, that in pro- 
tecting our domestic industry the agricultural and 

other classes of the community are taxed for the 
exclusive benefit of the manufacturer, mine is the 

harder lot. When the pocket nerve of the agricul- 

turist is touched, mine is as liable to vibration as that 
of any other. On such a subject I could not deceive | 
you if I would; that 1 would not if I could, let this 

simple statement prove to you. 

0, fellow citizens! I advocate the protection of 
domestic industry from no merely selfish considera- 
tions. Looking to this great question in the large 
and comprehensive view in which, as it seems to me, 





English and American manufactures, of equal qual- 
ity. The details are too tedious for an occasion like 
the present; and they are already before the reading 
public, in the very able argument of hon. Mr. Sim- 
mons, of Rhode Island, pronounced a few months 
since ia the senate of the United States. 

But the importance of a home market is more dis- 
tinctly felt by the agricul.urist, whose produce will 
not bear the expense or delay of transportation 
abroad. It stimuiates production, by the demand 
which it creates, and which could not exist without 
it. Those who reside in the neighborhood of the 
villages, towns, and cities, which are scattered 
through our country, find there a demand for various 
agricultural products, which would be otherwise 
comparatively valueless, and would not, therefore, 
be produced. Extend your view to the manufactur- 
ing establishments in the different states. Their 


it becomes an American statesman to contemplate | operations require various products of the soil. The 
it, l advocate this system of legislation because it yperatives who labor in them must be fed; and the 
tendency is to increase the national wealth, to fur-| den at ccasioned gives an impuise to the ag- 
nish a home market, to give stability tothe cu ire of Contiguous districts, which necessariiy 
to elevaie the national! character, to preserve production, and thus adds tu the wealth of 
morals, and to draw closer the bond of union. wt ea 
connects us together as one people. Let us p ih ection of domestic industry gives stability 
for a moment, to consider these suggestions ito the currency, 

The protection of domestic industry tends largely | ‘Lue specie which is in circulation among us is not 
to increase the sum of national wealth. 


adequate to our commercial wants. We require a 
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currency based upon specie, and easily convertible 
into it, extended in amount as far as it can be, re- 
taining that quality. So long as we continue to de- 
pend on foreign supply for a large proportion of ar- 
ticles of comfort or necessity, the fluctuations of 
commerce wil] subject us in a greater degree to the 
drain of our specie, and the consequent contraction 
of our circulation, thus affecting injuriously various 
classes of the community. It is only by enlarging 
our home supply of the chief articles of consump- 
tion which we are capable of producing, and keep- 
ing our imports within our exports, or our expendi- 
tures within our income, that we can prevent the 
frequent recurrence of these embarrassments. 

Let us strike, for a moment, a higher note. The 
encouragement of the industry of our people is cal- 
culated to elevate the nationalcharacter. A depen- 
dence on foreign supplies for articles of necessity, or 
even of habitual use, is injurious, not merely to the 
fiscal interests of the dependent nation, but also to 
the morals of its people. It is a beautiful vision, 
which it would be delightful to realize, if the com- 
mercial intercourse of nations could be conducted 
under a just sense of their mutual dependence, and 
of the equal and reciprocal benefits which it imparts. 
That would be to resolve all the commercial nations 
of the world into one great commercial community. 
So long as they exist separately they wil! have sepa- 
rate interests, which exactions will render conflict- 


ing, and the degree of independence will mark the | 
Such a dependence as that of | 


extentof imposition. 
which I have spoken sorts rather with a state of colo- 
nial vassalage than with political independence. It 


was our condition as colonies of Great Britain.— | 


Habit and the state of the European world, convuls- 
ed as it was by the wars which grew out of*the 
French revolution, tempting us to the investment of 
the whole of our limited capital in commerce and 
navigation, and thus rendering us the carriers of the 
world, contributed to prolong this dependence.-— 
We experienced its evils during the war of 1812, and 
the non-intercourse which preceded it, and returned 
to a state of peace with a just sense of the import- 
ance of encouraging our domestic industry, as indis- 
pensable to our national independence and the eleva- 
tion of our national character. The policy which 
was essential tothis object has been steadily pursued 
since that period, even amid the conflicts of party, 
and its result is seen in the increased prosperity of 
the country; but especially is it seen in the sense of 
personal independence which it has produced, and in 
the elevation which it has imparted to the national 
character. 

This beneficent system of legislation has a direct 
tendency also to the improvement and preservation 
of the public morals. It seems to be a Jaw of socie- 
ty that the bounties of Providence shall be unequally 
distributed among its members. The Saviour of 
mankind hath said, “The poor youhave always with 
you.” If agrarianism could prevail, and an equal 
distribution of property could be made to-day, in a 
little time the superior skill, enterprise, and industry 
of some would prevail over others, and the inequali- 
ty which now exists would be re-established. This, 
therefore, is a state uf things which it is our destiny 
to encounter, and to which a wise legislation ought 
to adapt itself. The qneston here to be considered 
is, how can we best promote the happiness of the 
laboring classes—how can we best subserve the in- 
terests of this valuable portion of the community?— 
The answer seems to be obvicus. The same divine 
authority has taught us to pray that we may not be 
led into temptation. It is to fulfil the spirit of that 
divine precept, by a wise legislation to afford employ- 
ment to laboring classes—to secure to honest indus- 
try a fair and certain reward. All will agree that, 
under a government of laws, property must be pro- 
tected; but if the capital of the rich man be entitled 
to protection, as it unquestionably is, why may not 
the captal of the laboring man, which consists in the 
employment of the faculties whieh God has given 
nim—in his in'elligence, his enterprize, his in- 
dustry, and the bone and sinew, through which these 
are to be rendered useful to himself and to society— 
why may not that capital prefer an equal claim to 
the fostering care and protection of the government? 

Our opponents would offer relief to this valuable 
portion of our government by imposing high taxes on 
the luxuries and Jow duties on the necessaries of life, 
leaving them without employment, with the fruits of 
which to pay any taxes, whether high or low. The 
system of legislation which we advocate—that which 
encourages the domestic industry of the country— 
proposes tosecure to thos ploy me: 
a certain reward f 
if ondilion of paupers 
dutres on necessaries, to that of fh f 
Jaborers, to whom is given as tie reward ol their 


industry the means of subsistence, which they have 


honestly earned. J submit to you, fellow citizens, 
that this is real charity, calculated to minister to the 
physical wants of the laborer, to keep alive his sense’ 
of personal independence, by saving him from the 
humiliation of receiving alms from the government, 
and to preserve his morals by shielding him from 
temptation. 

Fellow citizens: It is a cherished characteristic of 
this system of legislation, that it is calculated to 
draw closer those fraternal bonds which unite us as 
one people. The sectional politician would array 
this great family of freemen into separate factions: 
northern, southern, eastern, western, and middle.— 
Unmindful of the withering denunciation of the im. 
mortal Washington, he would seek to awaken loca! | 
jealousies, and, pointing to our diversified pursuits, 
would urge us to believe that we must, therefore, 
necessarily have opposite and conflicting interests. 
The policy which we advocate, the protection of do- 





mestic industry, is calculated practically to illustrate 
this great and cheering truth, that it is this very di- 





‘terest among the American people. 


the demagogue. ‘The protecting care of the go- 
‘vernment is extended to all the various industral | 
pursuits. Each one pursues that to which he is' 
/prompted by his inclination or his capacity, while 
| mutual exchanges secure an adequate reward to all. | 
‘These exchanges could not occurif our pursuits | 
were identica!. 
the theme of the demagogue, would then exist in all | 
its force. ‘There would be excess and scarcity. All | 
would possess what nobody wanted, while every | 
body would want what no one possessed. We would, | 
therefore, be largely dependent on foreign supply, | 
without the means of paying for what our necessi- | 
ties or our habits required. The protection of do-| 
mestic industry, on the other hand, by the division of | 
labor which it invites, enables each to move in his 
own sphere, without clashing with the interests of! 
another—while, by the multiplication of home pro- | 
duets, it absolves us in a great degree from depen- | 
dence on foreign supply. Is that dependence con- | 
sistent with our present condition or our future! 
prospects? The census of 1840 gave us a population 
exceeding seventeen millions, and a reference to its | 
progressive increase will show us that it doubles in, 
twenty-three years and a half. There, are, probably, 
at this moment, twenty millions of freemen within | 
the limits of this confederacy, and the question is, | 
whether, blessed as they are with all the means of | 
accomplishing it, they shall mimster to their own) 
wants or be dependent on foreign supply; whether | 
they shall array themselves into section at the call of 
the demagogue, or, drawing closer their bond of! 
union, shall fulfil the glorious destiny which God, in| 
his mercy, has assigned to them, if they are true to 
themselves? | 

Fellow citizens: This view of the subject awakens | 
emotions which I find it dificult to repress and still | 
more difficult adequately to express. I repeat to) 
you what J have said elsewhere under the influence | 
of the same feeling When I look to the condition 
of this favored land, to the extent of its territory, | 
stretching from ocean to ocean; to its diversity of | 
climate; its variety of production; the abundance | 
which it yields of whatever may exercise the skill | 
or employ the industry of man—when I consider the | 
rapid increase of its population, and reflect that there; 
are those now living who, if this confederated go- 
vernment, Deo juvante, shall happily continue, bright-| 
ening its bond of unton, and still pressing onward | 
with the same decennial speed which has hitherto) 
marked its progress; that there are those who are | 
even now breathing this airof freedom, who will) 
live to see a population of from fifty to seventy mil- | 
lions of men. descendan's of the glorious Anglo 
Saxon race, spread over this vast territory, speaking 
one and the same language, animated by one and the’ 
same spirit, trained up in the maxims of civil liber- | 
ty, under the influences of one and the some glorious | 
constitution, sharing the reco'lections of one and the | 
same noble ancestry, acknowledging one common | 
bond of union, at once the source of their present 
enjoyments and of their future hopes, and bowing in 
fervent gratitude for all these blessing at the altar of 
one and the same God—the inquiry is pressed upon 
me, with a force which | can very feebly express, 
Can it be that these myriads of freemen thus fur- 
nished by the bounty of Heaven with all which can) 
minister to their wants or to their wishes—can it be! 
that they are destined to be dependent on the work- 


\. iver! 
. 





rith Od is42, til tes Upetuiivon both up en Lhe govern: 
meut and the people, during the short pericd of its 


versity of pursuit which produces an identity of in- | 
The simplest | 
effort of reason suffices to silence the suggestion of 


That conflict of interest, which is} 


existence. For a moment consider what was the 
condition of the government before this law was 
passed. Mr. Van Buren, during his brief presiden- 
tial career, had exhausted both the ordinary and ex- 
traordinary resources of the government, and, look- 
ing to the election which was to determine his right 
to a second term, feared to recommend the imposi- 
tion of duties, or any other mode of Yaxation which 
would replenish the national treasury. Treasury 
notes constituted its only resource. A government 
representing seventeen millions of freemen, and 
possessed of abundant means, nevertheless paid its 
debts and met itscurrent expenditures, so far as they 
were paid and met, by promises to pay. He retired 
from the executive office, and his cabinet was dis- 
banded, leaving t their successors a large amount 
of these treasury promises to redeem, and a much 
larger amount of unliquidated liabilities to provide 
for.. They found the government not only without 
resources, but also without credit. Shortly after the 
accession of the whig party to power, a bill drawn 
upon the treasury, and protested for non-payment, 
was exhibited in the senate chamber. We sought to 
provide for the immediate wants of the government 
by aloan. It was partially accomplished, on terms 
which were not creditable us, as a nation possess- 
ed of ample resources, but the acceptance of which 
was demanded by a regard to the public faith. 
the rest, we failed ‘entirely. An agent sent to Eu- 
rope to procure the residue of the sum required, re- 
turned without a dollar. We could not go into the 
money market and borrow money on terms as advan- 
tageous as would be accorded tu a responsible private 
individual. Our treasury notes were below par, and 
progressively depreciating. Now, why was this?— 
Noone doubted the ability of the government to 
meet its engagements. It was their willingness to do 
so which the conduct of the late administration had 
drawn into qnestion. See the proof. The tariff act 
of 1842 was passed, and instantly, even before its 
practical influence could be felt in the extent in 
which it is now f{clt, the whole aspect of offairs was 
changed. ‘The credit of the government was restor- 
ed. ‘Treasury notes rose to par, and the stock of the 
United States has progressively advanced, until it is 
now fifteen or sixteen per cent. above par. ‘The 
treasury has been replenished, so that at the close of 
the late financial year, on the 30th June last, there 
were about seven millions of dollars subject to the 
order of the government, to be applied to the re- 
demption of the public debt and to meet its current 
expenses. 

Such has been the operation of the tariff on the 
financial condition of the government. What has 
been its influence on the condition of individuals let 
each one who hears me determine for himself, by a 
comparison of his circumstances in 1341 and at the 
present day. Meantime, it is obvious to all, that a 
new stimulus has been imparted to industry; that 
confidence between man and man has been restored; 
that all enjoy more largely the comforts and conve- 
niences of life, and that we can look forward hope- 
fully to the future,unless we are faithless to our- 


‘selves, and utterly unmindful of the lessons of expe- 


rience. 

Fellow citizens: We cannot part with a system 
thus beneficent in its influence upon the government, 
and upon every class of the people, in all their vari- 
ed interests—pecuniary, social, and moral—unless, 
as our opponents tell us, we have not the cun-titn- 
tional power to enforce it. [du not propose to de- 
tain you by an elaborate diseussion of this q testion, 
The power was affirmed in the senate chamber, by 
one of your own distinguished senators, (Mr. Choate,) 
inan argument which challenges refutation, while 
the historical view of the question has been recently 
presented By another distinguished son of Massa. 
chusetts, who has so happily presided over our deli- 
berations to-day, (Mr. Webster,) in a manner so 
clear and comprehensive as can scarcely fail to bring 
conviction to every unprejudiced mind—to every 
man who can absolve himself from a slavish subjec- 
tion to party. These nobdle efforts of intellect and 
patriotism are in possession of the reading public, 
and to them I refer you. 

[ content myself, therefore, with a brief re- 
ference to the motives which chiefly influenced our 
fathers to the adoption of the present constitution, 
and to the circumstances in which it originated.— 
Anterior to its adoption, there were thirteen states 
of this Unson, loosely connected by the articles of 
eontederaticn. Each was sovereign within its own 
limits, and powerless beyond them. It was as “the 
. of A.nerica,” and not as separate state 

foour 
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te} ; Vill vie great family vi palions. It was 
a conviction of the disadvantages under which we 
labored from this anomalous position—that of a na- 
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anticipation of the duty. I think, however, our coun- 


} unduly increased the profits of capital in any branch 
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‘on without capacity to protect its people in their ; pete advantageously with the American producer in 
itertourse with those of other natieh’ bith led | his own market, must consent to a reduction of pri. 


to the meeting of delegates af Annapolis, and to their | ces by a diminution of profits. This diminution of 


vent reassemblage at Philadelphia. The con-| profits is the price which the English manufacturer 
pre of the United States, as cow exists, was| pays for the privilege of our market. Such is the 
the fruit of their deliberations, and our ancestors sup- result as between the English and American manu 
osed that they had accomplished the purposes and facturer. The former is compelied to bear a portion 
wishes of the American people when they establish- of the burden imposed by the tariff to enable hin, to 
da government and invested it with unlimited pow- | enter into competition with the latter in his own do- 
a to reguiate foreign commerce as well as that be- | mestic market. How much of what remains he car. 
tween the several states of the Union, and had armed | throw upon the American consumer, and how much 
it with authority to levy taxes, by impost or other- | he must bear himself, depends upon the state of sup- 


| wise, to provide for the common defence and zeneral | ply and demand in the American market, and upon 
welfare. That such was their conviction, and such the vigor of the competition which he encounters 


so the undoubting belief of the American people, | there. * 
proved by the patitiahs presented to the first con- It is not true, then, that the tariff of 1842 has un- 


gress from Charleston, South Carolina, from BalJti- | duly increased prices, or that the duties which it 


more, and from New York, in which that congress | imposes are paid by the consumer. If this were 


) was convened, and by the act passed at that session, |even so, the burden would fall most heavily upon 


roclaiming in its title that its purpose and design | those portions of the Union which complain least, 
aa to protect American manufactures. He who because their consumers are more numerous—the 


‘refreshes his recollection by a recurrence to these oopulation being more dense, and the ability to con- 
historical facts, and calmly, and without prejudice ;some being greater’ But such is not the fact.— 


examines the express provisions of the constitution, Writers on political economy are appealed to in vain 


will not, ] think, be disposed to degrade the intelli- |to establish it. On the contrary, they enter into 
gence of our fathers, who met in the convention | minute details of the circumstances under which this 


which formed that instrument, by the belief that they ; duty is divided between the producer and the con- 
had failed to accomplish that which was emphatical- | sumer. Some of the writers, founding their theories 
ly the great object of their assemblage, or to stultify | on facts totally dissimilar from and inapplicable to 
himself by an avowal of his inability to understand | those which exist among us, do indeed advocate the 


the plain and obvious provisions of the charter of | doctrine of free trade, and it is this doctrine which 
is urged in good faith by the more frank among our 
[leave this question to call your attention for a|opponents. But what is free trade? Where does it 
> moment to the consideration of another—that which, |€Xist?. Where can it exist? 

' admitting the power, denies the expediency of pro- 
‘tecting our domestic industry. This objection has | commerce between nations, burdened with no other 
already been met in some of its aspects, if I have |charges than the expenses of transportation, light 
- been fortunate enough to sustain for the system of | Money, aud port charges; and our newspapers and 
‘legislation which [ advocate, the claims which [ | periodicals have abounded with dissertations on, and 
' have already urged in its behalf. The specific ob- | the halls of legislation have echoed the eulogy of, 
| jection is, that protecting duties raise the prices of this expansive scheme of commercial benevolence, 
) those articles which they are intended to protect, to | aS contrasted with the selfish and unwise exactions 
» an extent which gives exorbitant profits to the man- of our system of imposts. When pressed on this 
' ufacturer and imposes undue burdens on the other | Subject, however, our adversaries are compelled to 


| classes of the community. It includes two propo- recede—to deny that they are the advocates of free 
» silions— 


government under which he lives, 


What is free trade? Literally understood, it is a 


: trade, substituting for this system low duties, equal- 
1. That protecting duties unduly increase price. | ly fallacious. The details of the plan are be to col- 
2. That this increased price, or the duty imposed, | !ected from the declarations and acts of their lea- 











blishes. Such was also the proposal contained in 


Ifa duty is prohibitory, its first operation, by exclud- | Ver, an average, and not a uniform rate, discriminat- 
ing foreign competition, and leaving us to the limited | 1ng by the imposition of heavier duties on Juxuries, 


}supply which our manufactures could ata moment | for the benefit of the poor. The effect of this would 
i furnish, would be to raise prices, unless this state of | be to reduce still lower the protective duties. 


things should be altered by large importations made in| What our opponents, then, understand by free 


trade, (for they do not mean what the term imports 
when they use it,) isa trade subject to an ad valorem 
duty of 20 per cent., either uniform, or discriminat- 
ing between luxuries and necessaries. Now, your 
experience has satistied you that such a duty is ut- 
terly inadequate to the purposes of protection. It 
silenced the sound of the hammer, stopped the revo- 
lution of the wheei, closed many, and embarrassed 
all, your manufactories, in 1841 and 1842. What 
motive have we for this approach of free trade?— 
Will Great Britain reciprocate i? Can she do so7-— 
She derives from her duties on imports an annual 
revenue £23,000,000, equal to $110,000,000, and 
nearly one-fourth of this isdrawn trom us. She re- 
fallen, and the quality of the article has improved. | ceives a greater amount from the duties which she 
The process of the reduction of price where the | imposes on the products of our industry than we 
duty is raised, but not tothe extent of prohibition, collect frown all the nations of the world, herself in 
seems to me equally plain. Our principal dealings cluded. The average rate of duties on forty seven 
are with England. ter manufacturing energies, to | aruicies, which we do, or could export there, is 280 
Which she is so largely indebted for her greatness, | per cent. If cotton be excluded, on which she iin- 
have not yet been thoroughly developed, because she | poses a low duty, because it is indispensable to her 
has not yet found an adequate demand for the pro- | factories, the rate of duty will be 330 per cent, Can 
ducts of her factories. She is at this moment roam- | she dispense with the income which she thus derives 
ing about the world, not seeking whom she may de | from customs? And how would she supply the de- 
Your, but whom she may supply. We are important |ficency? Already her power of taxation seems to 
customers, and cannot be spared. When, therefore, | have been extended to every thing earthly, and every 
an additional duty is imposed by this government on |tbing heavenly, which is within her reach. She 
any article of English manufacture, an article simi- | taxes property specifically, and then grasps a portion 
arto which is produced in this country, the manu- | of the profits which it yields, for she has at this mo- 
acturer in England must consent to part with a|mentan meome tax, to which she has here 
Portion of the profits of capital which he has here-| res only in § 
aT . ce Can the Unitad Siates dis iti 
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trymen, and especially that portion of them who are 
chiefiy-engaged in manufactures, have credit gene- 
rally (1am sure they have at the south) for under- 
standing their own.interest, and knowing where the 
most profitable investment of capital can be made. 
As soon, therefore, as prohibitory duties should have 


of manufacture, a rush of capital from other pur 
suits in which it was less profitably employed would 
lake place; and this, with the certainty of the home 
market, would occasion areduction of prices. This 
is abundantly proved in the case of coarse cottons, 
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their respective governments. Can we add to the 
tax thus necessarily imposed upon the people by the 
states a further direct tax, to defray the expenses of 
the federal government, or to supply the deficiency 
of revenue which would exist under a 20 per cent. 
ad valorem duty, proposed by our opponents? All 
must be sensible that this cannot be. Especially 
every man must know that England cannot dispense 
with her income from imposts; that she cannot adopt 
the system of free trade, even as the democracy now 
interpret it; that she cannot reciprocate such a sys- 
tem, although it were adopted by us; that the free- 
dom extended to trade must be wholly on our part; 
that the only free trade which can exist between G. 
Britain and the United States must be one heavily 
burthened by her legislation, and lightly charged by 
ours; and, consequently that our opponents mean 
nothing, when they discourse so Jearnedly and en- 
thusiastically of the advantages of the system—that 
it is a mere tub to the whale; a device to catch votes, 
and if it can accomplish this, that they do not pro- 
pose to make any further use of it. 

Let me give you an example of the manner in 
which Great Britain protects the industry of her 
own people, and taxes that of others. I ama rice 
planter. The article is chiefly sold abroad. It is 
exported in the form of ruugh rice, or paddy, as it is 
called; or of clean rice; that is, pounded, sifted, 
and prepared for immediate use. It takes twenty 
bushels of paddy to make 600 Ibs. of clean rice. If 
I send these twenty bushels to England, in the form 
of rough rice or paddy, it will pay a duty of 17s. 6d. 
If I cause them to be pounded in this country, and 
| thus fitted for use, on the 600 Ibs. the product of the 
twenty bushels mentioned above, | shall pay a duty 
of 32s. Now in this case, what I desire you to ob- 
serve, first, is, that Great Britain cherishes the in- 
dustry of her own people. Some mills for pounding 
rice have been established in Liverpool, under cer- 
tain privileges extended to the proprietors by the 
‘government. If { send these twenty bushels in the 
‘form of paddy, to be pounded there, they will pay as 
Thave told you aduty of 17s. 61.; but if I employ 
|the industry of my own countrymen to clean and fit 
'them for market by having them pounded here, lam 





|compelled to pay 323. I would have you, secondly, 
_to observe how heavy the duty upon the articte is in 


|either form, and especially in the latter. Then con- 
| is paid by the consumer of the article. ders. Mr. Polk, in the canvass of Jast year, in his 


Now, 1 have before me a statement of prices, OW? state, after avowing, in the strongest manner, | 
» made from actual «ales in the city of New York in /his opposition to the tariff of 1842, declares as dis- 
the years 1840, °41, °42, °43, and °44, of raw cotton | tine’ re vise 
and of cotton manufactures, such as shirtings, sheet- | 1833, and the minimum rate of duty which it esta- 
_ ing, checks, ginghams, calicoes, drillings, flannels, o |‘ 
} &e., which shows unequivocally that the prices of the bill introduced by the senator from South Caro- 
these articles have not been increased by the opera- | !ina, and so elaborately discussed in the senate of the 
| tion of the tariff. This is experience. A little reflec- | United States. Other deimocratic leaders have con 
‘tion will convince us ti.at such must be the result.—- | curred in the same rate of duty, proposing, howe- 


sider by whom is this duty paid; by the English consu- 
mer or the American producer? The answer is ob- 
'vious. Every rice planter knows that the duty 1s 


tinctly his preference for the compromise act of taken into consideration in the purchase of his rice 


(here. If it were paid by the English consumer, how 
| would it cencern us? The know!ledge that it is the 
_American producer who pays it, has induced our 
government to insist on the stipulations of a treaty, 
_by which it is entitled to admission into England un. 
|der a merely nominal! duty, but hitherto without suc- 
icess. Now, if the American producer of rice is 
‘compelled to pay the English duty on rice, for the 
privilege of selling it in the English market, how is 
it that the English manufacturer can avoid paying 
'the American duty ov his manufactured article, for 


\the privilege of selling it in our market? If the 


consumer pays the duty, why are our tobacco plan- 
ters so anxious to obtain a reduction of the enormous 
duty on that article, which is imposed by the Eng- 
lish tariff? Why has our government recently re- 
sorted, in an abortive attempt at negotiation with the 
German Customs Union, to this very questionable 





mode of effecting a reduction of the duties imposed 


| by the states of the continent on our articles of ex- 


port. Surely, if these burdens are to be borne by the 


consumers, among themselves, it little cencerns us 
to reduce them. 


Fellow citizens! This assertion that the whole duty 
vhich is imposed by our present tariff is added to 
the price of an imported article and falls upon the 
consumer, where the opinion is honestly entertained, 
asin many cases [doubt not it is, is among the 
wildest dreams of the political abstractionist; but it 
is more often propagated by demagogues, who seek 
to delude others without being deceived themselves. 








Let us not be misled. A great question is now to be 
decided. [tis that which in various forms has been 
already presented to you. Shall this government be 
so administered as to accomplish the objects for 
which it was instituted, and in the fulfilment of 
which our people have so rapidly advanced in the 


;career of national prosperity, or shall we once more 


launch on the sea of experiment, again committing 





ithe Ameriean people. 


ourselves and our dearest interests to the guidance 
| aparty who, for along series of years, during 
v4 et eo ; rusted with pow er | y » ponhz 

t Cppression and wt 
bisery (0 the hom 2M eaitiy ’ 
cars of biiterness to flow in the 
i do not fear the answer of 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. Vespasian Ellis 
of Missuuri, to be charge d’atfaires of the United States 
to the Republic of Venezuela,in place of Allen A. Hall. 


Business REVIEW. The Bank of England, under Mr. 
Peels new charter of that wstitution, is coming into the 
money market with a heavy hand already, and has start- 
led the money dealers no little by its very first move- 
ment. ‘I'he idea was somehow entertained, that the 
bank would confine itself within the duties of issuing. 
The institution is allowed to issue notes to the amount of 
£14,000,000, on government securities,and as much 
more as it has bullion on hand. Under these rules, the 
issuing department has given the banking department 
£23,351,295,—say one hund ed and forty millions of 
dollars,—to operate with. ‘The firsi report, under the 
new regulations, compares with ihe previous report, as 
fullows: 

August 17. September 7. Decrease. 
Bullion, £15,227 000 £15,209 060 £17,960 
Circulation, 21,930,000 20,176,270 1,803,730 

‘This shows a diminutiun of neariy two milhons of 
pounds in the circulation, in the course of three weeks, 
the bullion remaining during the time nearly stationary. 
The bank having issued oaly £20,176,270 out of the 


£28,351,295, had of course £8,175,025,—say forty mil- | sr yi ety has avoades 185, and i on a oe mask Counties. Stratton, (W.) Thompson, (I..) 
lions of dollars, on hand, that was seeking ensployiment, ; i ie age shen dee bag iched 117. pounes | Cape May maj. 431 
and the amount accaimulating at the rate just alluded to, | S87 GAY» and the last cay he picke : | Salem 239 
What was to be done? On the Sth of September the; Trape raroucn PirrsBurc. The amount of produce} Cumberland 230 
bank publishes a notice, that “the rate of interest in| exported frum Pittsburg eastwardly, by way of the Penn- | Gloucester 674 
Loadon tor bills and notes discounted by the Bank of; sylvania canals, and the amount of merchandize im- Camden, 403 
England, skall be as follows: bills 23, notes 3 per cent.— ported into Pittsburg through the same channel, during | Burlington 506 
such bills not having more than 95 days to run.” Here-| the month of Sep'ember, shows an increase, compared ; Mercer 236 
tofore the concern had been regarded as a furnisher of; with the trade of the same month last year, of nearly | Middlesex 680 
currency, and as such, the source of supply tw large! one hundred per cent. Somerset 352 
lenders, and not as a competitor in the general market, tae : Essex 1797 
but now she shows herself, within the very first month , CaURcH Toric. The Triennial General Convention of | Hudson 478 
of her new operations, a competitor with al! the lenders of | the Protestant Episcopal church of the U. States, in ses- | Morris ’ 311 
money, with her millions seeking employment, and re: | S08 al Philadelphia, have had the exciting subject of Pu- Passaic 347 
gulating rates with a master-spring. | seyism introduced in one way or other, before t em. The | Atlantic 329 : 
One effect of this movement may already be distin: | first proposition was in relation to the title of the church, | Hunterdon 650 4 
guished. The funds of other bankers, heretofore employ- and a long debute ensued as to whether they should con- | Warren 1100 BS 
ed in operations which thé Bank of England will now’ fine themselves to the old appellation of Protestant, or | Sussex 2140 i: 
monopolize, have to look elsewhere fur occupation. _ullow a new appellation to be introduced—as attempted | Bergen 410 : 
Foreign stocks had become au object of attention, and | by some—the Church—the Catholic Protestant church, | Monmouth 250 e 
even American stocks are referred to by some of the “¢-—and a long debate ensued about a name. Several eas salastiae 5 
London papers,as noi to be sneered at,as here:ofure. Ma | 0 the speakers insisted that names were sometimes 6734 4875 vA 
ryland securities, say letters frum London, under a per- ' things, and was so in this case, their books, legal instru- 4879 
suasion that the state would, after all, redeem her obliga. | M€M'S, &e., all having designated them as the Protes- oki 
tions, neither stock,nor coupons would be parted with, | [A Episcopal church. 17 he debate at length termina- Whig majorit 1855 e 
ted without a decision. Next day a proposition was| ‘Tixe whigs have elected delegates to the legislature in 


‘Confidence in the ultimate redemption of state faith has 
taken deep rovt, and sellers have retired from market.” 
‘The period is near at hand, when Amer.can securi- 
ties, having out-lived the infamous scandal which 
it has pleased European capitalists to brand them with! 
in all their markets,—will be sought for with avidity by | 
them. May our eountrymen never so far forget the les- 
sun they have given us, as to trust our interests so deep- 
ly in their keeping again. | 
Tbe amount of American stocks in the European | 
market is rapidly diminisuing Most of the sales made | 
in London tor the last three years, have been to Ame-; 
ricans. ‘The New York Republican, in speaking of the | 
debits of the states, says there is far less muney to be re- 
mitted abroad than in former years, on account of debt | 
and interest. The delinquent sums mostiy due abroad, 
are as follows, in round numbers: 


Maryland, state interest, 800,000 
Indiana, 650,000 
Pennsylvania, 1,600,000 
Louisiana, 360,000 
Arkansas and Florida, 420,000 
Iilinvis and Michigan, 1,000,000 
Mississippi, 250,000 
Broken banks, 2,000,000 

$7,080,000 


Srocxs.—Prices at New York. U. States fives 1043; 
New York sixes 111, fives 1013; Pennsylvania fives 79; 
Ohio sixes 100, sevens 107; Llinvis special bonds 45; In- 
diana 42a45, 

Texas treasury notes $10a10$ for $100. 

Quite a bustle occurred in the fancy stock circles, N.! 
York, this week. One of those gambling combinations | 
which are got up for sheer speculation, effected a sort of| 
panic, and some burnt their fingers. 


THE REVENUE, collected at Boston, during the year| 
ending 30.h September, 1844, amounted to $5,834 390! 
90, being an increase of $2,860,473 93 over what was 
received the year preceeding. 

At New York, the amount collected from January to! 
September, inclusive, was $19,253,286. During the same | 
months of 1843, $3,429,300-—-increase more than double. 

At Baltimore, during the same months, 1844, $718,996 
67; and in 1843, $355,447 79, being also an iucrease of 
more than double. 





Monry maruet. The New York papers of Wednes- | _ ,' 
day, represent money plenty at 4 and 4$ per cent. on} 4" 
hyputhecaied stocks. Banks discount short paper al 5. | 
What they refuse, is eagerly taken by private capiialists. | 
It is now admitted, in Wall street, that mouey 
abundant for soine time t ine. 


Freur. The Baltimore ng 1 
comprise 11,637 barrels anu 037 Hail Dole. Prices 94,125 
ty $1,259; retail $4,37;. 


Inspections curl week 


Cainden, S. C., dates of the 2d say, Cotton 
It is generally what may be 
called “fair.” Very litile “fine” cotton will be made this 
season. ‘The severe storm which passed over our sec- 
tion five or six weeks ago injured the crop exceedingly. 
Prices range from 5 to 63 cts. 

Columbia date of the 3d says. Receipts since the 26th 
ult, 2.417 bales; same period, 2,500. Prices 5} to 6} for 
new, 4} to 6} for old. 

A: Augusta and Hamburg. receip's during Septem- 
ber, 11,192; shipments, 5,151 bales; stock on hand Ist 
insi, 23,539 bales. Prices range from 4 to 6. 

At Charleston, S. C., stock on hand 5th inst.—17,280 
bales. Prices range from 43 to 6}. 

_ Cotton picking.—The amount of labor required in 
picking cotion, is little understood out of the cotton re- 
gion. Alfred B. Wright, of Sumpter county, Alabama 
as an achievement, has given to the editor of the Sump- 
ter co. Whig, a statement of the quanfity picked by his 
boy Oliver and his girl Caroline, 14 years of age, in one 
week, commencing the 2d Sept. The quantity each day 
was, Oliver, 310 314 315 312 320 317 

Caruvline, 148 159 152 151 155 147 
| Making 2,800 pounds during the week. 

‘T'wo boys, sons of R. A. Backer, of the same county, 
William, aged eleven years, has averaged every day 
since picking commenced, over 150 Ibs.—five out of the 
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‘made to call upon the bishops to decide what were the 


| true doctrines of the church in relation to certain ques- | 


| tions brought into issue by the (Oxford) tracts. A warm | for governor, congressmen, and members of the legisla: 


debate ensued. The subject is still before the conven- 
tion. 


Deatus, during the last week at New 
which 44 were under one year of age; 16 were from Ire- 
land, 15 other foreigners; 7 were colored persons; 27 died 
of consumption. 

At Philadelphia, 95, of which 22 were under one year; 
10 were people of coloi; and 9 died of consumption. 

At Baltimore, 42, of which 14 were under one year; 
6 were free colored and 3 slaves; 6 died of consumption. 

Robert C Foster, father of senator Foster, of Tenn., 
died at Manstieid, in that state, on the 28th ult., aged 75. 

Captain Basil Hall, vf the British royal navy, and au- 


| thor of sundry books on America, will write no more.— 


His death is announced in late English papers. 


Mormon Trovsies. Governor Ford, concentrated 
some 5 to 800 of the Illinois militia in the neighbor- 
hood of Nauvoo, to frustrate the wolf hunt, and whilst 
ihere, he had writs issued ayainst the whole of the guard 
that were on duty at the time the Smiths were murder- 
ed, and there was a squandering amongst the Anu-Mor 
mons. ‘I'he editor of the Warsaw Signal. it is said was 
arrested, but the sheriff of the county is said to be afraid 
tu make arrests under the warrants. No movements 
hostile to the Mormons appearing, the governor had 
discharged some of his forces, and they were returning 
home. 

Navat. The United States frigate, Captain Stribling, 
arrived at Buston on the 261th uli. from the Pacific, via 
Rio Janeiro. She left Caliav, July 6:h, and Rio, Au- 
gust 24h. 

It 1s said that the effort to raise the hull of the steamer 
Missouri, in the harbor of Gibraltar, has been given up, 
as a hopeless jub. 

The trial of Capt. Newton, for the loss of the Missour! 
still occupies the naval court martial sitting at Wash- 
ington. ‘The case €Xciles a deep interest. 


Ricnes. On demolishing an ancient Roman Catholic 
chapel at Warsaw, recently, two barrels filled with gold, 
valued at $600,0L0 were discovered in the foundation.— 
They are to be used now in constructing a bridge to 
connect Warsaw with Praga. 


Sanitary. The Feliciana, Miss. Whig of the 215! 
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At New Orleans Charity Hospital; 3 deaths by the fe- 
i yer occurred oi: the 97th and three new cases reported. 
Be » ’ } }> , tie fs rhe ope ie warfoctly 
ihe cly, the fFicayune of Uh an , IS perfectly 
if althy, and the numbers of the CiliZel Ve Feturnec 


irom their excursicns. On the lst insiant, only one death 
of the fever vecurred. 


Execrions.—Pennsylvania elections took place on 
Wednesday last for a governor, to serve three years,— 
for 24 representatives to the next congress, and to fill q 
vacancy in the present congress. The present Givern. 
or Porter, (loco) was elected in 1841 by a majority of 
23,003 votes. James Markle is the whig, and Thos R, 
Shunk the loco candidate. Members of the. state legis. 
lature were also elected. Last year there were eleven 
whigs, 22 locos in the senate;_and 42 whigs and 58 lucog 
in the house. The representatives as-elected to the ex. 
isting congress stood twelve of each party. At the lag; 
prescongal election Gen. Harrison’s majority over Mr 

an Buren was 343, : 


We have reports and returns from all the state except 
five of the counties. It is ascertained that Mr. Shunk 
is elected governor, by about four thousand majority, in 
an aggregate of over three huiudred thousand votes. 


Some changes have been made as to congressmen. 
Two “Native American” candidates were elected from 
Philadelphia county, in which that ticket was trium. 
phant. Ten whig, and nine loco members are elect. 
ed, and three districts to be heard from. 

New Jersey election. The first election under the new 
constitution of the state, was held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday last, and resulted in favor of the whigs, 
The foilowing are said to be the majorities: 

FOR GOVERNOR. 


13 counties, and the locos in six counties. 
Ohio. Ou the same day elections took place in Ohio 


ork 146, of | 


‘ture. We have received reports from 47 counties, in 
which the whigs have guined 5,072 votes over the elec: 
ction vf 1842, at which time the present (loco) governor 
‘succeeded by a majority of 3,443 votes. 

Harper, Shenck, Vance, and Delano, (whigs)are elected 
to congress. In the district composed Perry, Morgan, and 
Washington counties, the whig candidate 1s defeated, as 
is also Florance. their candidate from the Fayette, Fair- 
field, and Pickaway districts. ‘The locos elected so far 
are Faran, Cunningham, Pervill, Parish, and Thurman. 

Our latest information, is an extra from the Columbus, 
(Ohio) State Journal, dated at 11 o’clock, A. M., which 


glorious tidings from the Reserve, and rendering certaia 
the election of Bartley by a decided majority. A whi 
governor, a whig senate, a whig house, and a whig U. 
States senator.” 

Georgia. The election for representatives to congress 
took place on the 7th instant. We have imperfect re 


it every way probable that Thomas Butler King (ly) 
has succeeded in the Ist by a majority of from 600 1 
1000 votes. In the 2d Chappel, elected as a wlhig at the 
last election by a majority of 523, now runs as a loc 
candidate, and is apparently beat about 175 votes. 

In the 7th district Stephens (whig) is re-elected byé 
majoritv of 1171. In the 8th district Toombs, (whig) 
beats Black 1278 votes 

The whigs confidently assert that they have elected 
two, if not three, of the remaining four congressmen. 

A FIRE occurred at Columbia, S. C., a few days ap 
destroying property estimated at $30,000, The woolle! 
factory of Gibson & Smith, at Proctersville. Vt., wa 
burnt on the 27th ult.—loss estimated at $24,000, The 
damage sustained at Basse Terre, Guadaloupe, on tH 


26th August,-is estimated in the Official Gazette, at five 
millions of frances. 


At Mobile, three cases of fever were reported on tit 
28th ult. 


Weatner: Snow fell to the depth of 22 inches at Ho 
lidaysburg, on the 29th ult. There was frost at Augus!4 
Georgia, on the night of the 30:h. We have had chart 
ing autumn weather all this week at Baltimore. 





Ruope Istanp.—Insane Asylum. 
000) has been obtaimed at Providence which *# 
requisite to secure the liberal donation of Cyr 
i Esq, towards building an lusane Asyluw 
Rhode island. 

Thos. WV. Dorr. The Pennsylvanian of the 3 
| siaies, (hat measures are in progress for the relied” 
of Mr Dorr by legislative clemency in October. 
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turns froin the Ist, 3d, 7th, and 8th districts, which make k 


The sum ($505 


says: “I'he silage is just in from Cleveland, bringing ® 
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